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SEASON’S SENSATION IN WAISTS 


20. An exquisite blouse of sheer white organdie 
with tucked bosom and hand embroidery. It has the 
season’s latest large collar, trimmed with lace. The 
front is finished with small pearl buttons. In white 
only, at $1.98. 





28. Distinctive, because of its new touches, is this 
white or pink fancy Georgette Crepe blouse trimmed 
with Venise pattern lace. The dainty little tucks 
and hand embroidery at the front make it “ador- 


able. If you could only see the collar! It’s a 
beauty, lace trimmed with knife plaits. And the 
hemstitching! It’s hemstitched all over. Cuffs also 
trimmed with Venise lace. In pink and white $5.05. 





Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


21. An afternoon blouse of fine Georgette Crepe, 
ornamented with dainty hand embroidery in silk 
contrasting colors. The square neck with an unusual 
turn are the aatking, features of this new blouse. 
Dainty hand colored French buttons make this waist 
“different.” Collar and cuffs are hemstitched. In 
white, pink, yellow, and flesh at $6.95. 


24. Here is a dainty hand-made Crepe de Chine 
waist, ornamented with fine hand embroidery. The 
cuffs are hemstitched and the unusually shaped col- 
lar and front are adorned with hand crocheted edges. 
In white, pink and yellow, at $8.95. 











22. Tucks and and embroidered collar unite to 
make his waist of fine organdie an excepitonal 
value. The cuff and front are hemstitched. In 
white, at $.98. 









25. In this French voile waist, the entire front 
is embroidered, the cuffs and collar are embroidered 
and lace trimmed. ‘The shape of this collar is one 
of the newest for the season. Small tucks and pearl 


buttons give an exquisite touch. In white only, at 
$2.98. 


If on receipt you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you are not fully 


Satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WAIST AND GARMENT CO. 


5209 State Street, Chicago, II. 
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66 O YOUR BIT!” 
—three tiny 
words, yet how 
t r emendously 


whom the Rape of the Congo 
was accomplished), the Irish, 
the Russians, the British and 
the French, and forego the op- 
significant in their portunity of mak- 
bearing upon the “If the Negro misses his present opportunities to make the world safe for himself, then indeed, ing the world safe | 
fortunes and des- whatever else other nations and races and peoples may achieve for themselves, the world is not safe for himself? Shall # 
tiny of the Negro | for democracy.” he—must he—do | 
in the present his bit under the 
world struggle for democracy. ee o the world safe only for white democracy? 
" s . or shall and must he do his bit under the compulsion of making 
66 O YOUR BIT!”—a little catch noe hit upon ~ — the world so safe for the democracy of all nations and races, with- ¥% 
British government to achieve the same marvels of ut regard to color or previous conditions—so safe for the democ- 
success and victory that the phrase “England expects every man racy of universal brotherhood, equal rights and equal o tuni- } 
ta do his duty” wrought in the days of Nelson at Trafalgar. : : : . : q pportuni. 
y g y ties—that in making the world safe for white democracy he shall 
‘6 O YOUR BIT!”—the same also have succeeded in making the world safe for himself? 

little phrase adopted by our 
government as an incentive to supreme 
endeavor for all classes and conditions “aus Gaty Pebble” ........ Fane 
of thorough-going Americans in the na- Me Weer BN (alderial). oo ccccccecsccccesscscsencee 3 


tion’s big resolve to “make the world The Dream Woman and the Man By Caroline Lamar.. 4 


































66 O YOUR BIT!”—the slogan 
that calls for every virile 

and red-blooded son of a black mam- 
my to war against intrenched preju- 
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at large is interested in see- 
ing every Negro doing his bit. Yea, even God 


Colored troops on military transport wagon with expects every Negro to do his duty. 
Pershing somewhere in France ‘‘doing their bit’’. 


prayers of men high up in na- 
tional power and au- 
thority are proved to 














6é O YOUR BIT!”— 
a little but com- 
prehensive phrase that sug- 
gests and determines that 
there are several actual 
ways in which the Negro can 
go about making the world 
’ safe for himself. There, for 
an illustration, is the ave- 
nue of racial publicity and 
advertising as yet scarcely 
trod. The possibilities for 
safety that lie in the develop- 
ment of a distinctive race liter- 
(Continued on page 12.) 


cere meaning, then is 
democracy conceived 
and comprehended in 
only an accommodat- 
ed and very narrow 
sense, and the day of \ 
universal peace and har- 3 
mony must inevitably be de- ‘ 
layed. 
66 O YOUR BIT!”—little 
words three, but why 
must the Negro make the world whey 
safe for the Belgians (by \ 3s 
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THE DREAM WOMAN AND THE MAN 


By Caroline Lamar 
Author of ‘‘ Faithful Unto Death."’ 
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S it true, what they say of you?” the little 
god asked of the Dream Woman. 

“Is what true, and who are they?” 

The little god pointed to the great palpi- 
tating world around and about them, “Things out 
there—people—the love of the people,” he hastened 
to enlighten her. 

“I care not for the love of the people. 
the Dream Woman smiled sadly. 

“Not exactly people, but men. Every woman loves 
some man, and you, Dream Woman—” 

The Dream Woman laughed bitterly, raised great 
staring, hungry eyes to her questioner. “Why, little 
god, I’m just hungry, starving for the love of one. 
They are wrong who thus informed you. Why, my 
very life depends upon the great electric principle of 
the Universe.” 

“Then why this self-imposed isolation from people 
and things? There are those who love you now, but 
your eyes are closed, your ears deaf, your heart 
barred. Why?” 

“There are those who love me?”—wonderingly. 

“Is it so strange?” the little god asked mockingly. 
“In the past—years ago—did not many care? In the 
world you have set your face against, did not many 
love you?” 

“Yes,” she replied softly, “many. There was 
one,”—reminiscently—“my childhood’s love. Oh, earth 
was heaven then! I loved and loved and loved. I 
thought it was forever. But another, older and bold- 
er than I, came and swept me aside as the merciless 
waves a frail bark. I did not die. I was young. I 
loved life and I loved love. My heart bied awhile, 
ached long. At length, the wound healed, The other 
came—the one with the face and figure of an Ethiop- 
ian god. He was a member of the Brotherhood of 
Healers. He went about with the balm of healing 
in his hands. His face was like the Sun-god’s. Oh, 
he was wonderful—wonderful and mighty—great and 
good! I was still a child. I bowed down and wor- 
shiped, while I wondered that he should love a little 
nobody like me; for he loved much—” She paused. 

“And he, too, ceased to care, Dream Woman?” the 
little god asked. 

“No,” she returned sadly, “but they sent him away 
out of my life, out of my land and country, to the 
land of night, to work among the children of dark- 
ness. The members of the Brotherhood of Healers 
declared unanimously that he was going to his death. 
And I, who knew and loved him best, realized too 
that he was doomed. It was even so. Broken, wasted, 
dying, he came back only to close his eyes on the shore 
of his native land.” Again a pause. 

“And you married neither of these?” 

“No, little god, neither,” was the low reply. 

“And yet you married one, of whom you have made 
no mention.” 

The Dream Woman bowed her head. Her face was 
hidden. 

“What of this other?” the little god mercilessly per- 
sisted; “the one of whom you have made no mention— 
the one who loved you with a love surpassing the love 
of all others. A love that was blind to your every 
fault—whose life blood, drop by drop, he would have 
given for you, What of him? Oh, Dream Woman, 
have you forgotten him?” 

“Don’t!”—pleadingly lifting appealing hands— 
“Don’t! It hurts to speak of him. He came into my 
life when my heart was broken. Life to me had no 
meaning. The world was a dark, empty desert... . 
He knew it. I told him. But he wanted me and | 
wanted love. He took me as I was. He was a beau- 
tiful, Christian character—a God-man. But, you see, 
he loved a dead thing—a corpse. I did not know, un- 
til death claimed him, all he meant to me—how ut- 
terly desolate life could be without him, without some- 
one to love me.” 


66 
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And 


2. 
46 REAM WOMAN, look!” the little god cried out 
suddenly, pointing to a man sitting in front 
of a large desk covered with many papers. “That 
man loves you; why do you turn from him—you who 
love so to be loved?” 

“That man is the father of liars. I know him. He 
has told me of his love. It’s his business to lie and 
deceive. I would none of that man,” she cried out. 
“Men that have loved me and that I have loved, had 
their faults; but they were brave and strong and 
true. Show me a man, whatever his faults!” 


And the little god exclaimed gayly: “Behold a man, 
not without blemish, but a man!” 

The Dream Woman looked and she beheld a man 
tall, stately, large of limb, bowing and smiling right 
and left as he passed the waiting throng outside the 
door. 

“Who is he? His face is half turned away; I 
can’t see it clearly. Who is he, little god? and why 
are all these people waiting outside his door?” 

“He, too, is a member of the Brotherhood of Healers. 
People come to him from far and near. He is much 
loved by all, especially by your sex. They adore him. 
His face is turned this way now. You can see it per- 
fectly.” 

“Oh!” she cried excitedly, “I know him; yes, I know 
him. He belongs to the Brotherhood of Healers. I 
knew him when I was a little girlk He was a friend 
to the one who went to the land of night, who gave his 
life for the children of darkness. But that man 
is—!!!” 

“I know he is.” The little god laughed gayly. “But 
you asked me to show you a man. This one can make 
you smile, forget all your sorrows. Yes, Dream 
Woman, he can make you forget the ills of the soul 
as well as the body. Don’t shut yourself out of life. 
Your lips are pale, your cheeks wan, your body wast- 
ed, your eyes haggard. See the man, let him treat 
your body.” 

“But my heart, little god, he can do nothing for a 
starved heart.” 

Again the little god laughed, shook his quiver of 
arrows, touched the Dream Woman with the point of 
one and glided quickly away. 


3. 

HE day came when the Dream Woman, pale of 
face, haggard of eye, limp and wasted, stood 
waiting outside the door of the Man. All classes and 
conditions of people were there. The dainty debu- 
tante, handsome women, representatives of the under- 
world, the rich, the poor, the young, the old. And he, 
ever smiling and kindly, took them in order as they 
came, As he passed in and out among them, he seem- 
ed to convey to each and all some of the wonderful 
bouyancy and vitality that was the secret of his won- 

derful personality. 

The Dream Woman’s time came. As the door of 
the consulting room closed behind them, the Man 
turned quickly, eagerly, to her. Tenderly, he took 
the little hands in his broad palm. 

“How do you do, little friend? What can I do for 
you? Why, it’s been years since I saw you.” 

“You remember me then?” Her hungry eyes sought 
his. 

“Remember, little lady? It is not easy to forget 
you. You went away years ago and married a 
preacher, was it?” 

She smiled sadly. 

“No, not a preacher, but a good, noble man. He is 
dead, I’—she hesitated—“I am ill. I came to you. 
They tell me you are wonderful. I—” 

He motioned her to a chair. 

“Pray be seated and don’t try to tell me. I know.” 

One hand resting on the desk, the other on the frail 
little wrist, he talked, just talked, this wonderful 
man—talked of people and things she knew and liked; 
talked about the man who gave his life for his people; 
talked, talked. 

And the Dream Woman, listening, felt the lethargy 
leave her, tne blood coursing through her veins with 
renewed vitality tingled like little electric thrills. Her 
eyes sparkled. She seemed waking up from the dead. 


“They are waiting for me out there.” He rose 
abruptly, pointed to the room beyond, “Suffering and 
misery, physical pain and anguish. I must go to 


them. You are ill, but even now you are better than 
when you came. Get this.” He handed her a small 
slip of paper. “I have prescribed for you a simple 
medicine, but it’s not drugs that you need. You are 
going to get well, little woman, don’t you believe it?” 

The Dream Woman smiled and answered: “I really 
believe Iam. You must be a magician.” 

“No.” He opened the door for her to pass out. “It 
is only that the Dream Woman has forgotten that it 
is people and things that make life worth while.” 


4. 
HE lurid lights flickered and danced gayly in the 
crowded street as the Man lifted the Dream 


Woman into his charming runabout. 
“Where to?” he asked, leaning towards her. 


“To the open, away from this.” With a sweep of 
her arm she indicated the moving human mass around 
and about them. 

And to the open they sped, 

As they neared the sweet-scented woods, with 
naught but the moon and stars keeping watch, the 
Man stopped the car abruptly. 

“The face beside me,” he was saying in his suave, 
gentle way, “is not the face of the little black-robed 
figure that came to me only a few short months ago. 
“Even these little hands”—he was holding them—“are 
full of vitality. Face aglow, eyes shining, lips like 
ripe cherries. Happy girlie!” 

“So happy, Man, I love life. Why, I’m new-born!” 

“Why did you give it all up and isolate yourself, 
little woman?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, “I don’t know.” 

“You were born to love and be loved. No mind 
of the first water was ever a hermit.” 

She looked up, startled. 

“Tell me, let me hear you say it, It is not enough 
that I read it in your eyes,” he murmured. 

She snatched her hands away. 

“T will not do it—I will not!” 

The Man smiled complacently. “No, not to-night, 
dear; but you will! I LOVE YOU.” 

His arms clasped her; he kissed her fiercely, pas- 
sionately, on the lips. For a moment she lay passive 
in his arms, breathing hard, then gently but firmly 
unclasped them. 

“Take me home, please; the air has become chill- 
ed,” she said in a hoarse whisper. 


5. 
een night as she sat at the open window of her 
lonely chamber, her face raised to the stars, the 
mischievous little god came, whispered something in 
her ear. 

She started, went white as death, shuddered. 

“Oh, little god, it is true, only I had forgotten. But 
I love him, I love him. He loves me.” 

The cruel little fellow laughed. “Yes, but there 
are others—scores—only they don’t care as you care. 
You always go to the depths, Dream Woman.” 

He hurried over to the Man seated at his desk, 
touched him with his quiver of arrows, laughed mock- 
ingly. 

“Are you always going to worry me?” the man ask- 
ed wearily. 

“Not as much as I have, Man. The Dream Woman 
is the last victim, isn’t she?” The little god chuckled, 
but the man did not even smile, His lips quivered, his 
large capable hands dropped heavily at his sides. 

“She’s not like the others. It’s something big when 
she cares. It frightens me.” 

“I am sorry, oh, I am sorry. You care?” incredu- 
lously the little god asked. 

“Yes, I care!” 

The little god balanced his arrows, looked thought- 
ful, murmured softly to himself as he walked away. 
“You may be a fool, but you are not a cad.” 


6. 
7 HE next morning the Postman handed him a let- 
ter. The Dream Woman wrote: 


“Dear Man: 

“'Tis between the midnight and the dawn. I am 
thinking fast and I am writing fast. We are not face to 
face or heart to heart, but soul to soul. To-night, dear, 
we both forget. Swayed by passion—that Octopus that 
sears the soul—we both forget. Man, I love you, I can’t 
and won't deny that, and I've been so happy with you. 


“*The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me, 
I count them over every one apart, 
* * * 


I tell each bead unto the end, 
And there a cross is hung.’ 


“Sometimes the desire to see you may so possess me— 
the desire to hear your voice, touch your hand—that you 
shall feel my presence near you. 

“Good-bye! No more heart to heart. 

“Oh man, if you still love me, it is well! 
to care, it is well! 


“‘T kiss the cross, 
I kiss the cross. 


If you cease 


“Again, good-bye, and God bless you. 
“The Dream Woman.” 


7 
HE man sat in a low, sleepy, hollow chair op- 
posite an open window, his face towards the 
(Continued on page 13.) 
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By Henry Davis Middleton 


THE ENCHANTED WINDOWS 





NDER the arc lights in the distance she could 
discern him hurrying, scurrying, dodging in 
and out between pedestrians wending their 
way through the wintry evening’s blasts. She 

came soon. within hailing distance of him and almost 
up to him just as he turned into the Oceanview Apart- 
ment Building at the next corner. Sprinting up, that 
he might not be lost to her in the building, she caught 
up with him just after he had entered and started up 
the stairway, 


“Just a minute please,” she called almost breath- 
lessly. 

The tenor turned and faced the panting girl with 
undisguised surprise and amusement. 

“I’m all out of breath,” she lisped. “I have been 
trying to overtake you ever since you left the shop 
to restore your property,” she said as she held out 
to him the black morocco bill-fold. 

“My property!” exclaimed the tenor as he looked as- 
kance first at her and then at the bill-fold. “I never 
possessed such a thing in all my life.” 

Carefully Roberta unfolded the bill-fold until her 
eyes fell upon the name inscribed therein in gold. 
“O,” she exclaimed, “I know whose it is, I beg your 
pardon. How foolish of me not to have looked when 
I first found it.” Roberta turned to leave, but the 
tenor laid a detaining hand upon her shoulder. 

“Pardon me, Miss, but surely you can not go back 
out into the cold without wraps. Come with me, and 
I think I can fix you out comfortably,” said he. 

Innocently, thoughtlessly, Roberta followed him up 
the stairs. “My name is Dinkins—Jack Dinkins,” 
said he as they climbed. 

“My name is Roberta Rawlinson and I’m very glad 
to meet you,” returned the girl. 

“Thank you,” retorted Jack. “Just a few more 
flights and we will be there,” he encouraged. Ro- 
berta followed silently. She had begun to think, and 
now the impropriety of her going with a strange 
man to his apartments or she knew not whose ap- 
pealed to her sense of honor, She- was frightened. 

“Here we are,” announced Jack as they ascended 
the last flight of stairs. He produced a key and fitted 
it to the lock. 

“I won’t go in,” protested Roberta. “I’ll wait here 
in the hallway.” Jack opened the door and stood 
back to allow her passage within. 

“I won’t,” she pouted emphatically. 

“You must, ” insisted Jack kindly but determined- 
ly, “because—I want you to.” Roberta looked up 
into his eyes and seeing there the eager, pleading 
light of love’s inexorable insistence, she wavered. 
The next moment the sound of steps of some one 
beneath them ascending, whom she feared might see 
her thus compromised, decided her course. She sprang 
forward into the dark chamber of the “Enchanting 
Window” quickly followed by Jack. The next moment 


the click of the steel spring lock had sealed them 
within. 


| pring had always wished for adventure. Now 
she was getting it a plenty when she least expect- 
ed. Standing in the pitch darkness of the room while 
Jack fumbled along the wall in search of the light 
switch, she shuddered, knowing not what to expect. 
When, after what seemed to her an interminable time 
the room was flooded with light, she found herself in 
a veritable magical place of wonders. 

“Where in the world am I?” she asked, blinking 
at Jack. 

“This,” replied Jack modestly, “I call my studio!” 

Painted on the whole dead wall of the room oppo- 
site her, Roberta saw a rich forest preserve in the 
background of which towered a great high mountain. 
Near the top of the mountain was a spring from 
which bubbled and gurgled a brooklet, which in turn 
trinkled into a rivulet meandering down and splashing 
into a river at its base. There were birds and eagles 
and animals, dense, rich verdant foliage, mammoth 
boulders. There were fairies and nymphs, and mer- 
maids,—the whole blending into a finished picture. 
On the opposite wall there were paintings framed and 
unframed, pastels, water-colors, crayons, and minia- 
tures. 

“Surely,” exclaimed Roberta, when she had quickly 
reviewed them all in ecstasy of admiration, “I must 
be dreaming!” 

“Just to prove to you that you are not dreaming,” 
said Jack as he ushered her across the room to a cur- 
tained doorway, “we'll take a look in here. This is 


Ae 





my workroom,” he said, switching on the light and 
holding back the heavy drapery from the door that 
she might enter. 

She looked about her, There were pictures mostly 
of natural scenery finished and unfinished. There 
were his easels, palettes, paints, brushes, and the 
great opaque “Enchanted Window,” before which she 
had seen him standing nightly and work and sing. 
“I must know all about it Jack and yourself too,” 
she said, “but I haven’t time now.” 

“It’s a long story,” he teased, “but when you come 
back, I’ll tell you all of it.” 

“You say when then—because, because, I’m so anxi- 
ous and interested,” blurted Roberta. 

“Then say to-morrow night when you’re through 
your work?” said he. 

“To-morrow night,” agreed Roberta as Jack slip- 
ped his overcoat on her and ushered her out. 


OSEPHINE RICHMOND, rounding the corner of 

Oceanview Avenue, on her way to work at the 
Cosmopolitan Cafe at 5:30 p. m. that afternoon saw, 
lurking in the shadow of the Oceanview Apartment 
building, the ulstered form of a man whom, in spite 
of the fedora hat pulled down about his ears and over 
his eyes, she identified to be none other than Prof. 
Witchcraft. She wondered what on earth he could be 
doing there dodging about like a culprit in the shad- 
ows, She sought the darkened vestibule of the build- 
ing opposite to await developments. In just fifteen 
minutes her vigil was rewarded. She saw the form 
of a bareheaded girl, blanketed down in a man’s over- 
coat, trip lightly down the steps of the Oceanview 
Apartment building and face westward in that ave- 
nue. She had gone but a few paces when she saw 
Witchcraft step out and intercept her. She stopped 
abruptly. 

“Roberta, I don’t know what to say to you,” said 
he angrily as they moved on. “I did not think it of 
you!” 

“Think what of me?” she asked! 

“That you would treat me as you did to-night and 
then—compromise yourself as you have,” he replied 
severely. 

“Prof. Witchcraft, you speak, hastily—let me ex- 
plain,” protested Roberta hotly. 

“Actions speak louder than words,” he shot back. 

“I feel that I owe you an apology and an explana- 
tion, but as I see you are in no mood for either to- 
night, I’ll beg you to excuse me. And, by the way, I 
wish to restore your property dropped in the shop 
this afternoon,” as she reached in her corsage and 
fetched forth the bill-fold, 

Witchcraft accepted it from her with gracious sur- 
prise. He paused under the arc light to examine its 
contents—yellow backs, green-backs, of large and 
small denomination. “You must accept a little re- 
ward,” said he as he proffered her a bill, “as a thank 
offering.” 

“You’re welcome, but I must decline the reward,” 
she said, bidding him adieu and suddenly scampering 
off toward the shop a block away. Witchcraft stood 
stock still, dumbfounded, the crisp bill clutched in 
one hand and the bill-fold in the other. Thus he 
stood transfixed till Josephine Richmond tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“See here, young man, I’ve seen all I want to know!” 
she bawled, and led him away to his belated dinner 








Jack, Josephine, Roberta and 
Witchcraft launched what they 
chose to call by the high-sounding 
euphonious title, “The Cosmopoli- 
tan Institute of the Advanced 
Arts.” 








and ‘tongue drubbing at the Cosmopolitan Cafe. 


Fo days and days Roberta planned and schemed 
with Jack the best means of getting his work 
before the public. She saw in him the makings of a 
real red-blooded man; one who would not “sell his 
birth-right for a mess of pottage; one who could 
“make a purse out of a sow’s ear.” Such a man she 
felt deserved help. 

Jack had told her of how he had come to the great 
city nursing an ambition to enter the Art Institute, 
of how he struggled, single-handed, friendless, and 
alone, to achieve this ambition and failed; of how he 
had taken a place as janitor, found and fitted up 
an unused store room on the roof of the building 
as a work-room and studio; received instruction pri- 
vately from advanced students as his limited means 
would permit; of how these student-instructors had 
tried to obtain for him a scholarship, but failed; of 
his discouragements, reverses, advances, and perse- 
vering pluck and determination to win. 

This recital, embellished with little incidents and 
anecdotes of his many adventures impressed Ro- 
berta very favorably and gave greater stimulus to her 
efforts to help him, At last her mind evolved, unfold- 
ed, developed a plan. Light of heart and step she 
journeyed home that night to work out, in the seclusion 
of her room, its practicability. She was met at the 
door by Mrs. Jones, the landlady. 

She was very sorry to inform her that reports had 
been brought to her concerning Roberta that were not 
of the best. She must leave her house the next day. 
Roberta was too injured in mind, too tired in body, 
to reply. She stumbled on up to her room and after 
thinking it all over charitably, dismissed it with the 
thought that it might be for the best. 

In her dilemma, Roberta had but one true and tried 
friend to whom she might turn. So the next morn- 
ing, during a lull in business at the shop, she slipped 
out and confided in her all that had happened. With 
motherly sympathy, Mrs. Flatbush heard her story 
and took her to her bosom and into her home as her 
own daughter, 

She did not stop there, but she took up the plan, 
as outlined by Roberta—the enlistment of the Woman’s 
Club and the use of their parlors as the place for the 
exhibition of Jack’s pictures, Roberta was delighted. 


i? the interim Witchcraft, stung by the knowledge 
of the continued friendship and companionship be- 
tween Roberta and Jack, which he neither understood 
nor appreciated, and goaded to desperation by Jose- 
phine’s insane jealousy, dogged Roberta’s footsteps 
day and night, bombarded her with love notes and 
presents with reckless lavishness. 

Although Roberta repulsed, not always successfully, 
his advances, she still, in a way, cared for him. She 
liked him as a violinist, but as a man—never. Jack 
outclassed him, over-shadowed him, in this respect. 
Try as she would, she could not suppress her deep 
solicitude for his success. Since she had moved to 
Mrs. Flatbush’s, her homeward journey took her in 
an opposite direction. Yet every night, before she 
went home she slipped across the street to her dark- 
ened doorway opposite the Cosmopolitan Cafe and 
watched Witchcraft through the French windows. 

With the approach of spring Roberta noticed thay 

(Concluded on page 13.) 
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Author of “The Student and the Teacher,” “Cupid’s Ally,” Etc. 


T was near the close of the Civil War and all 
America was weary of the bloodshed and strife. 

The night was dark, and a threatening cloud 
hung overhead. On the plantation of Capt. 
Jackson, one of the most cruel of slave owners in Ken- 
tucky, two little forms moved cautiously about, with 
only -a flicker of a lighted torch to be seen in the 
hand of one of them. It was past the midnight hour: 
ali was still in the arms of Morpheus. These two lit- 
tle slaves—Joe and Amanda—were in search of food, 
for they were hungry. They had waited all day for 
this hour to come when they might appease their 
hunger by supplies taken without their master’s 
knowledge. Realizing in a sense it was wrong, they 
had halted more than once in their attempt to satisfy 
the tenacious gnawing of hunger. But so tortured 
were they by the persistent sensation, that they 
pressed their way more vigorously toward the barn. 

Carefully lifting the latch of the barn-gate, they 
entered and were soon in possession of some of the 
choicest of their master’s chickens. They returned 
as noiselessly as they had entered. Reaching their 
cabin, the two soon had a meal which to their mind 
was befitting for a king. 

These two children knew nothing of their parents. 
They knew only that they were brother and sister 
as Aunt Cleo taught them. Aunt Cleo was a rare 
type of woman, and had accomplished much in form- 
ing strong ideas of truth and integrity in their minds. 
Joe and Amanda very often sat up until early dawn 
studying from the pages of a book Aunt Cleo had 
brought them from the big house with the hope of 
helping them to learn to read. Aunt Cleo was indeed 
a mother to them. 


ON day as Joe and Amanda were picking up the 
fallen limbs of a tree, Capt. Jackson came up and 
stood looking on. He seemed to have been attracted 
by Amanda’s beauty. After a few moments of silent 
admiration, he advanced a little and called Amanda 
to him and said something to her that evidently was 
not very pleasant, which caused her to turn from her 
master in disgust. Joe stood looking on helplessly. 
Nevertheless, this act of his master stirred his man- 
hood as nothing else had ever done before. 

Late that night, within the quiet walls of their 
little cabin, Joe told Aunt Cleo all, He related in de- 
tail just how his master had treated his sister who 
was then just in her twelfth year. About fifteen 
miles away was an old forsaken hut. The owner 
of the plantation where it stood was at war, and be- 
ing without a family the plantation was left desolate. 
This hut they decided would serve as a temporary 
hiding place for Amanda until safer rescue was pos- 
sible. Aunt Cleo put together in a bundle all that the 
thought would serve Amanda, and about midnight she 
started Joe and Amanda on their way on the back of 
old Rastus. Her rigid instructions were carefully 
obeyed by the two little heart-broken slaves. 

Amanda was shivering from the cold; but feeling 
that he had no time to lose, Joe left his sister alone 
in the dark. Poor little Amanda was too frightened 
to know that she was cold, Lying down on the pal- 
let she made from things she had brought with her, 
she fell asleep after many weary hours of miserable 
thinking. Joe returned to the plantation just before 
dawn; his absence had not been discovered. The next 
day when it was discovered that Amanda was miss- 
ing, Capt. Jackson, in violent rage, railed upon the 
Overseer and ordered Joe whipped; for he was sure 
that he knew of her flight. Without the aid of slaves 
or blood-hounds, Capt. Jackson started out alone to 
find Amanda, feeling sure she had not been able to 
get very far on her way. 


UNT CLEO saw her master ride away and 

knew at once that he was going in search of 
Amanda, and she knew that if he found her that she 
would suffer most cruelly at his unmerciful hands. 
So she went at once in search of Joe and found him 
bathing his wounds in the duck-trough, Joe’s whip- 
ping had been very severe, but he stood facing Aunt 
Cleo with the pride of a hero beaming on his face; 
for had he not suffered for his sister? He loved her 
dearly and no price was too great to pay in defense 
of her womanhood. He was suffering for his sister’s 
protection—her honor had been saved. Deep down 
in his noble heart he was thanking God that he had 
been able to save her from the curse of slavery. As 
much as Joe loved his sister, he felt that he would 
rather see her dead than live with the curse of sl«v- 





ery stamped upon her life forever. No wonder that 
while he bathed his wounds with his life-blood stream- 
ing, making the water crimson to look into, he felt 
proud as he thought of a way to save his beautiful 
sister. 

Aunt Cleo gave Joe the necessary instructions to 
be followed in rescuing Amanda from her master’s 
vengeful wrath. Then she went hastily back to the 
kitchen, saturated the floor with hog-fat and lighted 
it. Soon the entire room was enveloped: in flames. 
She then rushed to the Big House, giving the alarm. 
In a short while everybody on the plantation was busy 
trying to extinguish the flames. During the. confu- 
sion, Joe made good his escape, going by way of all 
the near cuts and carefully avoiding the public road, 
so as to cut his master off. 


T was now near dark, which made it easy for one 

to gain speed without detection. Joe was on the 
back of old Rastus, the fastest mule on the plantation, 
and he knew that he would be able to out-travel his 
master. Just as he was nearing the hut, he heard 
the sound of approaching horses hoofs on’ the main 
road. Dismounting quickly, he moved cautiously 
where he could view the road and see the rider 
without being seen himself, Taking a rope from his 
waist and making a loop, he threw it across the road 
just in time; for as the rider drew nearer, he saw 
plainly that it was his master. He drew in the line 
quickly, catching the horse by the left hind foot. The 
horse tripped and fell to the ground. Without wait- 
ing to see more, Joe mounted the back of old Rastus 
and was soon at the door of the hut where his sister 
was confined. He did not frighten Amanda; for as 
he neared the hut, he began to whistle softly one of 
their familiar songs, and she knew at once that it was 
Joe. Shivering from the cold, she opened the door. 
He did not stop to explain, but took a quilt from her’ 
pallet and wrapped it carefully about her, and lift- 
ing her out into the night, put her on the mule’s 
back, and mounting himself, rode off swiftly. They 
were soon in sight of their master’s plantation. 


paused in his task of opening the morning’s mail 
and said: 
“Come in.” 

Joe Jackson, Espy’s chauffeur, entered and closing 
the door behind him, inquired: 

“Mr. Espy, have you lost something?” 

“Lost something—what?” Espy answered, per- 
plexed at Joe’s presence, who at this hour ought to 
have been taking Mrs, Espy and some friends out for 
a ride. 

“Did you change your suit this morning?” Jackson 
politely questioned. 

“Why, yes,” Espy replied, looking down at his 
neatly pressed black suit. “I told my wife to send the 
one I had on yesterday to the presser. Why?” 

“Well, if you will pardon me for being too fast,” 
Joe continued courteously, “but your wife found a gold 
chain and a locket with a ‘K’ on it in one of the pock- 
ets of the coat you took off.” 

Allen Espy leaned back in his chair and whistled. 

“A chain and locket.with a ‘K’ on it?” he repeated 
slowly. “How did you find that out?” 

“While I was in the kitchen eating breakfast,” Joe 
told him, “I heard Mrs. Espy talking to some one on 
the phone. She told the person that you got in mighty 
late last night, Then she said, ‘What do you suppose 
I found in Allen’s pocket this morning—a gold chain 
and a locket with a “K” on it.’” Joe paused in his 
parrot-like recital as his employer lighted a cigar. 

“Is that all?” Espy asked. 

“All except that your wife said that she knew that 
it was not meant for her as her name was Alice. 
I had to get some gas and I thought that you might 
want to know,” Joe concluded as he turned to go. 

Espy handed him a dollar and added, “You can just 
keep this quiet so far as my wife is concerned.” 


LT: answer to the knock on the door, Allen Espy 


Ls ferme every married man who takes a night 
off has some friend to whom he turns in the time 
of need. Thus twenty minutes later found Allen 
Espy in the store of Mathis Gantt. 


Circumstances for the Evidence 
By Gerald Hamilton 





Joe drove rapidly, feeling all the time that his 
master was in pursuit of them. They reached the 
plantation a little after midnight and told Aunt Cleo 
all. Joe was duly praised for his master-mind in 
their hour of sore trial. 

It was decided that Amanda would come forth the 
next day as though she had only been in hiding be- 
cause she was not very well. Joe’s absence had not 


ee discovered owing to the excitement caused by the 
re. 


OON of the next day came, but brought no news 

from the master of the plantation, so everybody 
became alarmed. The Overseer was just about to send 
two slaves to find out if anything had happened to 
their master when a wagon drove up bearing the 
lifeless body of Capt. Jackson, A man and his two 
slaves had found the body while returning from town. 
The horse was in a grove where the body was found. 
The beast had evidently thrown his master from his 
back and broken his neck. Again the plantation was 
thrown in a state of confusion. It soon became 
the opinion of all present that Capt. Jackson had met 
his death by falling from his horse while in search 
of a slave. 

Joe sought Amanda and told her of her master’s 
death and wept bitterly as he realized what he had 
done. For deep down in his noble heart Joe felt will- 
ing to do anything to atone for his deed. But he 
realized that Amanda would need him now more than 
ever as she would have a new master. Little did he 
know that slavery with all its gruesome cruelty was 
near an end, Little did he realize that the many 
prayers that he and Amanda had prayed, were so 
soon to be answered. 

Just one month after the body of Capt. Jackson 
had been laid to rest in the grove near his planta- 
tion, freedom was declared. His brother had taken 
charge of the plantation, but before any new arrange- 
ments could be made, the slaves were free men and 
women. 

(To be concluded next month.) 


“Mathis,” Allen said when they were alone, “I’m in 
a devil of a fix on account of that ride we took last 
night.” 

Then he told Gantt what Joe had said. 

“Alice may be suspicious and again she may not; 
but I can’t see how a locket got in my pocket, can 
you?” 

“T don’t know,” Mathis replied laughingly. “Neither 
you nor I could swear to the contents of our pockets 
when we got in last night.” 

“That’s right,” Espy admitted uneasily. “But I’ve 
got to explain this locket business to Alice and that 
to-day.” 

“How?” asked Gantt. 

“I am going to claim that a man gave me that 
locket as security for five dollars that I loaned him 
yesterday,” Espy replied. 

“Well, if that’s the case, where do I come in?” 
Mathis asked. 

“You’re a witness,” Espy said. 

“A witness?” 

“Yes, a witness,” Espy continued as he mentally 
figured out his plans. “You see when I go home, 
Alice is going to spring this locket on me—that’s her 
way. For a minute I am going to be at sea as to its 
identity. Then I am going to remember that a man— 
say his name is Adams—F red Adams—wanted to bor- 
row five dollars. Of course, his being partly a strang- 
er to me, I had to have some security for my money. 
He gave me this locket.” 

“But still I don’t see—” 

“Just wait,” Espy requested, as he rapidly calcu- 
lated. Then after a pause continued: “To make it 
strong, you were there when I loaned this man Adams 
the money. See?” 

“Oh, I get you now,” Mathis admitted enlightened. 
“Whenever I see Mrs. Espy, I am to corroborate your 
story.” 

“Yes,” replied Espy. “But you must not wait until 
she asks you about it—you must see her first: or, in 
other words, if I tell her my tale and say that you 

(Concluded on page 11.) 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1—If one should happen to feel like 
looking young and demure some evening, the 
way to do it is to pin on a set of “Dianne” 
puffs and attach just below them a set of 
“Dianne” curla, 


OS 


Fig. 4—An air of sweet simplicity ie just 
about the best thing some women do, ao for 
them was planned this unsophisticated coiffure. 
The hair is parted a little to one side, and ar- 
ranged by the aid of three stem switch, in three 
large puffs at the back. 


ai NEWEST STYLES IN HAIRDRESSING 


Fig, 3—A dignified and 
formal way to arrange the 
hair is high in the back so 
that when the lady so oblig- 
ingly turns toward us and 
looks down, we may see that 
it is low in front, and very 
becoming. A set of “Yvette” 
puffs and a string of pearls 
complete the effect. 
















The HALF-CENTURY Shop- 
ping Service will be pleased to 
purchase for any of our readers, 
switches, curls, puffs, brooches, 
combs, etc., at the following pri- 
ces: 


Natural Switch, three stem, 
18 cccccccecQee 


“Dianne” Curls, set of 6, 


matural hair, ...........91.25 


“Yyvette” Puffs, set of 19, 
best quality hair ........92.26 


Your hair will be matched and 
purchased for you. Send. liber- 
al sample cut from the head near 
the scalp, and money to Miss 
Jane Hudson, care HALF-CEN- 
TURY Magasine, -Chicago, Ill. 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2.—The pleasant part of this coifure is 
that it is not alone the faultless of feature who 
can entertain thoughts of it; it is becoming to 
almost every known variety of face. The hair 
is parted a little to one side and brought back 
loosely, with a cluster of “Yvette” puffs at the 
back. 
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Fig. 5.—By pinning on a set of “Dianne” 
curls and adding a diamond comb, a formal as 
well as youthful effect may be obtained in a 
few minutes, 
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HE ELEVENTH ANNUAL Sunday School 

Convention and Normal Institute of the Des 

Moines, Ia., district was held in that city in 

June. Aside from an interesting and helpful 
program one of the features of the convention was 
a trip to Ft. Des Moines to visit the soldiers. Mrs. 
J. L. Edwards, of Des Moines, was elected Dis- 
trict Superintendent and Miss Marie Whaley, of 
Washington, Ia., secretary. 





Robert B. De Frantz, who until recently has been 
secretary of the Kansas City Y. M. C. A., has been 
selected to take charge of the Y. M. C. A. work 
at the officers’ training camp at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Twelve hundred and fifty Colored students at- 
tending the colored officers’ training camp at Ft. 
Des Moines, Ia., took the oath, which was admin- 
istered by Col. Charles Ballou, the commanding of- 
ficer of the camp, on June 17th. The men stated 
that they were well fed, well housed, and more 
than pleased with the corps of officers in charge 
of the camp. These men will be subject to® all 
the regulations and penalties prescribed in the 
articles of war for the period of three months, at 
the expiration of which time they agree 
to accept a commission as first or second 
lieutenant, captain or major in the re- 
serve corps. If no commission is tend- 
ered them, they are released from obli- 
gation at the end of the three months’ 
instruction and training. 


The ever increasing number of Color- 
ed people coming into Chicago daily 
from all parts of the South made the 
Colored people of that city feel the need 
of another first class hotel. Atty. B. F. 
Moseley saw this need, and opened the 
doors of “The Idlewild” to members of 
his race. This hotel contains about 100 
rooms and is modern in every way. 


The general Baptist convention of the 
State of Illinois was held in Paris, III., 
late in June. The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the convention met there at the same 
time. Rev. S. L. Williams, Joliet, was 
elected president, and Rev. Enick, of 
Canton, secretary. Mrs. Eva Dean, of 
Champaign, was elected president of the 
Women’s Department and Mrs. Maxwell, 
of Chicago, secretary. Cairo has been 
selected as the meeting place next year. 


west. 


It is said that East St. Louis, IIl., as a city ,has suf- 
fered more from the recent riots there, than the col- 
ored people. Because so many Colored people have left 
there since the riots, furniture houses are packed with 
furniture that has been returned and has to be sold at 
second class prices, and many large manufacturing 
concerns are crippled because they can’t get sufficient 
colored help. One prominent manufacturer there 
says, “No manufacturer of any importance in the 
country today can get along without Colored help.” 


J. D. M. Russell, a Colored Democrat of Kentucky, 
has been appointed Postmaster at Wilberforce, O. 


The training camp for Colored Farmers will prob- 
ably open August Ist at Prairie View, Texas. Im- 
proved methods of farming will be discussed. There 
will be exhibits, demonstrations by extension workers, 
special lectures and other attractive features. Owing 
to the fact that Uncle Sam expects every citizen to 
fight, farm or give, those who cannot fight and are 
unable to give are showing especial interest in agri- 
culture, 


The Knights of Pythias of the State of Texas, to- 
gether with the Court of Calanthe, held their annual 
session in Waco, Texas, in June. Prof. W. S. Willis, 
for many years endowment secretary, was made Grand 
Chancellor to succeed Dr. A. N. Prince. Much regret 
was expressed because of the retirement of Dr. Prince. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


He has caused many improvements to be made. The 
Pythian Temple, costing $116,000, said to be one of 
the finest buildings owned by Colored people in Amer- 
ica, was erected under his administration. 


An eight day demonstration in the art of canning 
was held in the month of June in Jacksonville, Fla., 
for the purpose of teaching Colored women how to 
conserve the food supply and help cut the high cost 
of living. The work was done under the auspices 
of the Negro Business League and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


About 1400 people assembled in Baltimore during 
the month of June to hear Harry T. Burleigh in re- 
cital. Mr, Burleigh sang a number of Folk Songs, some 
of his own compositions and a number of operatic 
selections. The Cosmopolitan Choral Society, The 
Aphion Glee Club and Melvin Charlton assisted on 
the program. 


It is said that the following startling statement has 
been made by Mayor W. T. Robertson of Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: 

“There is money in farming, lots of it, but the Ne- 
gro farmer has been systematically robbed by the 





Bethesda Baptist Church Choir, Chicago, 


Bethesda Baptist Church boasts of one of the best choirs in the North- 
Mme. Martha B. Anderson is directress. 
to take advantage of the Church Aid Plan of the Half-Century. 


white man since the Civil War. They havevn’t been 
treated right and no one can blame them for quitting 
the soil. If the Negro farmers would be returned all 
the interest in excess of 8% charged them for money 
advanced them, they would today be living in brown- 
stone mansions, just as the rich white advancers do. 
How the Negro has been treated is borne out by an 
instance which happened last week. An old Negro 
came to me and asked me if I could ‘advance’ him this 
year. I asked him if he had a ‘falling out’ with his 
folks. He replied that his white folks, who had been 
making money on him for 25 years, had refused him 
any credit this year, as they feared he was growing 
old and perhaps would die before another crop was 
made.” 


Bookertee, the newest Colored town in Oklahoma, 
celebrated its official “opening” July 4th-7th. 


It is said that there are women section hands in St. 
Louis. Owing to the shortage of men, Colored women 
have taken up the work, and they do everything the 
men do. They work in gangs of thirteen and show 
considerable skill with the sledge hammer. 


The National Medical Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia this year, August 28th- 
30th, The original pian was to hold the meeting. in 
Memphis, but owing to the recent disaster in that city, 


This church is the first 
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the meeting place was changed to The City of Brother. 
ly Love. 








The Knights of Pythias of the State of Florida 
have just closed a successful Grand Lodge session. 
They subscribed for $5,000 worth of Liberty Bonds 
through the Grand Chancellor, W. W. Anderson. 


More than 5,000 Sunday School workers attended 
the Baptist Sunday School Congress which met in 
Nashville in June. A mammoth chorus furnished 
music for the affair. A street parade, said to be the 
biggest that Nashville has ever witnessed, was one of 
the interesting features of the program. 


Baptists of the United States have completed plans 
to open a National Theological Seminary in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. It is hoped that the school will be ready 
for use within a very short time. Colored men and 
women may attend this school and be trained as 
teachers and preachers. 


W. P. Talbert, the noted ‘cellist, and his wife, Mme. 
Florence Cole-Talbert, the prima donna soprano, gave 
three successful recitals in Ohio during the month of 
June. They are at present with the 
Hann Jubilee Singers on a Chautauqua 
tour, which will last until September 6th. 
In Los Angeles, Cal., where the Hann 
Company appeared recently in the mam- 
moth Trinity auditorium, every number 
had to be supplemented with an encore. 
In Oakland, they were compelled to give 
29 encores, so pleased and insistent were 
their hearers. 


The 96th annual session of the New 
York Conference of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church was held in Tarrytown, N, Y., in 
June. Bishop J. C. Caldwell of Philadel- 
phia assisted by Rev. J. W. Wood, of N. 
Carolina and Bishop Lee of Brooklyn. 
Many members of the clergy from al} 
over the country attended this session. 
It was memorable owing to the fact that 
for the first time in thirty years the 
conference had a change in the bishop:. 
Bishop Caldwell has been appointed to 
take Bishop Walters’ Place. 


It is reported that Howard Drew, the 
Colored sprinter has broken the world’s 
record for speed, by running 100 yards 
in 9 4-5 seconds 17 times, 


One hundred Colored longshoremen have arrived in 
France, according to the latest reports, and they 
have been put to work by the United States loading 
and unloading ships carrying munitions of war. They 
have signed contracts for one year’s work, and will 
receive salaries ranging from $60.00 to $100.00 a 
month, board and medical attention free. 


Gov. Lowden has finally signed the Jackson Film 
Bill, and the bill became a law on July 1st. This 
means that it will be unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to manufacture, sell or offer for sale, ad- 
vertise, publish, exhibit or present in any public place 
in the State of Illinois, any sketch, moving picture, 
play, drama or lithograph that portrays vice, un- 
chastity, criminality or depravity in any class of citi- 
zens, regardless of creed or color. The penalty is a 
fine of not less than $50.00 or not more than $300.00. 
The same penalty will be imposed on any firm, per- 
son or corporation exhibiting a lynching, burning or 
hanging of any human being. 


During the recent session of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections held at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a group of white Southern social workers met 
a group of Colored social workers and discussed the 
following important questions: “How can we best 
do our common work?” “How can we learn of one 
another?” and “What social service really needs to 
be rendered?” It is expected that the most beneficial 
results for social uplift work among both races wil! 
be the outcome of this meeting. 
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HE most beautiful woman I 
ever saw did not have dia- 
monds in her ears, but she 
had eyes that sparkled. 

She had no rings on her pretty 
fingers, but she had hands and arms 
more perfect than an exquisite 
carving of Michael Angelo. She 
had no gorgeous attire of swishing 
silks and passementerie, but she 
had a form more symmetrical than 
Venus de Milo and a radiant face 
that would put to shame the beauty 
of Cleopatra; and the rhythmic 
motion of her lovely physique acted 
upon my tired nervous system like a stimulus 
and lulled to rest every vagrant atom of my 
soul. 


GRE was cognizant of the harmony of 
heavenly graces so sweetly elaborated to 
mould her divinity, and yet she was so unaf- 
fected by all this grandeur that I saw her stoop 
to kiss a crying child and to wipe away the 
truant tears stealing down its infant cheeks. I 
saw her stop to appease the disconsolate heart 
of a hungry beggar by giving him alms. She 
had a voice like the thin brass bells echoing 
from the glorious chimes of a Notre Dame 
cathedral; her hair was black like the ebony of 
the South Sea Isles; her teeth were as white as 
the snow-flakes; and her mouth was a per- 
fected arrangement of Nature, smiling for the 
rapture and blessedness that encompassed 
every pure thought reflected from the holy 
impulses of her. soul. Her 
skin was soft and brown with 
a pink tint of a red rose. 


ore spoke to me—and so frightened was I to 
have my ugly crude humanity impose itself 
by absorbed reflection. Yes, radiating some 
tender emotion that actuated her noble heart, she 
spoke even to me. It seemed as she stood there be- 


Ss Oe 


fore me, wasting the luxuriant glory 
of her loveliness upon me, that some 
power not of earth transfixed me to 
the ground upon which I stood, I 
could not move, the while my intoxi- 
cated brain was whirling through ev- 
ery happy space of heaven. She | 
smiled and held out those pretty hands 
—those perfect arms of Venus per- 
fected—and said: 

“Come with me!” 

Moved by every sweet compassion 
that devoured me, I followed: fearing, 
yet trusting and hoping. 

Why should I fear so lovely an an- 
gel? And why should I hope—!/, such 
an ugly makeshift? 

At last, she stopped and begged me 
with puckered lips as of a little child 
to walk with -her. 

She took my arm!—she even took 
my arm! . 

Her very touch thrilled me so until 
it almost stopped my heart, and my 
throat became suddenly dry. I tried to speak. 
I lost my step and staggered. We reached a 
spring of sparkling clear water. Thirsty and 
famished, I fell upon my knees. She did like- 
wise. And as I drank, I saw her image re- 
flected in the water, as beautiful as my artist 
mind had reflected her upon my brain. She 
drank, and rising simultaneously _from the 
brink of the sparkling water, she pointed East 
and thence we set out. 


T last, being refreshed, I recovered the 
A shattered strength the fever of her love- 
liness had deprived me of, I got control of 
tongue and voice, and the spell of the stupe- 
faction caused by the purity of her presence 
whch momentarily repressed me was overcome, 


Inspiration Not Human 


And Beauty Is Spiritual 


By M. A. MAJORS, M. D. 





And anxious to be acquainted with the deep 
import of her merciful interest, which seemed 
extravagant as I weighed it, deeming myself 
of little importance, unfit almost to touch her 
finger tips to enjoy the thrill of her pure 
heart emotions, unfit to see the God-sent image 
of her angel lips move to burst a sound upon 
the fragrant air, or hear the melodious rhap- 
sody of her sweet voice vibrating in multiplied 
cadence, bestowing ecstacy to my poor glad- 
dened ear—anxious, I say, to become ac- 
quainted with the deep import of her tender 
solicitude, I wished to know why may I, with 
eyes unfit to pierce the portals of so great a 
glory, witness heaven, the very superlative of 
blissful felicity, radiant on the throne of Love? 
Why be transfixed by such wealth and ex- 
tremity of sublime splendor, and—even J!— 
to have her walk by my side, and drink with 







A Study in Brown 


By Frankie Carter De Berry 
YLLIS is a lady rare; 
For she has an air of grace, 
And a sweet and sunny smile 
Breaks in ripples o’er her face; 
On her soft brown cheeks there glows 
Modesty as well as youth; 
There’s embedded in her eyes 


Loveliness as well as truth. 





me from the same pure spring of sparkling 
water? 


 & walk with me, to talk with me and to 
listen to the ugly roughened voice that 
fell from lips too crude to forge the sweetened 
words to fit such lovely ears. Oh! it was such 
a riddle, I could but fall short in my noblest, 
purest conjecture. I tried to think: my dull 
brain would not respond to the anxious plea of 
my rapidly beating heart. I failed to divine 
all this. I gave it up at last, admitting that 
heaven had sent a riddle too sacred for human 
intelligence to understand, too joy-entrancing 
for sacrilege. In my hesitant action of speech, 
her gaze was of raptured bliss from jet black 
eyes underlashed by a wealth of super-human 


luxury. 





o~ smiled and spoke again. I 
trembled and was dumb, so 
charmed was I. And yet, impelled 
by every righteous impulse, faintly 
was I able to ask: 

“Who are you? Why seek me 
out, shriveled, uncouth, bent and 
twisted by the social furies of 
centuries that have held high 
carnival in my heart, distracted by 
the pressure of tyranny which like 
mockish ghouls have laughed in 
scorn, with even infamous derision, 
at my aching stoop, resultant of 
Time’s tragedy?” 

Again in silence she smiled a radiant shower 
of sunshine upon my sable brow. 


A T so much beauty and loveliness I shud- 
dered as before: but, being insistent, I 
inquired again: “Who are you?” 

And perhaps induced by the satisfaction my 
queries seemed to give, she made answer: 

“I am the you of yourself in feminine in- 
tellectuality. The best you are or ever hope 
to be. I am the you perfected to the highest 
altitude of mental existence. I am the co- 
respondent of our noblest impulses. I am the 
Heaven you seek in the perfection of human 
thought. And when you rise to noble heights 
of human spirituality, bequeathing all to the 
sum total of earthly goodness, it is the I of 
you manifested with sublime grace. In your 
waking, in your sleep, in your busy vicissi- 
tudes, in all your worthy purposes and ac- 
tions, in righteous tributes 
when you write, in truthful 
and profound speech when 


yoy lisp your eloquent verbiage, it is the I of 
you doing more than you yourself could do alone. 
I am tugging at your rested mind. I am sooth- 
ing your frail, tired brain cells when you go ta 
sleep. 
you what would be right to say. And when you are 


I come to you and urge you, and often tell 


swayed between the portals of doubt, 


* I choose for you the word or line, the 
*¥ spirit of conduct, and I never lead 
; you wrong.” 

1! 

é AVE you a name!” I asked. 


“Yes, I have a name. It is 
INSPIRATION. I am the acme of 
perfected loveliness. I reside in the 
highest reaches of Knowledge, which 
is my kingdom and where I rule on 
my throne. Some call me Wisdom, 
but not so. Wisdom is human. I am 
not human. I am spiritual. I am 
INSPIRATION.” 


INSPIRING YOUNG BLACK 
AMERICA 
By. J. Arthur Davis 

OUNG black America must be in- 
3 spired. There should be put at 
its disposal information of Negro art, 
sculpture and inventions, in order to 
develop race volition. 
The Caucasian would stuff another 
race with his literature of every kind—in 
short, his culture of all kinds, whether in laws 
and letters, or in art and sculpture, and think 
he had done God’s bidding—that he was or- 
dained to assimilate all others into his way of 
thinking and doing. 

In consequence, through literature he has 
very largely obscured the Negro’s history and 
his part in civilization. So effective has this 
tendency been in its practice on Negro Ameri- 
cans, I doubt little that, as the black babe, 
turning in its cradle, takes its eyes off its black 
mother’s face and begins to canvass the white 
ate usually lavishly suspended in Ne 

omes, and later hearing its mother say, “You 
must act like white fciks;” later reading and 
hearing sayings and doings of white folks—he 
becomes initiated into the belief and ac- 


knowledgment of the white skin as superior and loses 
pride and self-consciousness of himself and race, 
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WE SELL BOOKS 


When you want a 


Book of any kind 
WRITE US 








If we can’t get what you want, 


It's not in print 


; Books written 
‘By Colored-American Authors 
Our Specialty 


Quick, Service Efficient 


Lowest Prices 
THE 


Progressive Book Publishers 


3519 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 


All the Latest Songs and Records 








We make a specialty of songs and 
music of: all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Ciassic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 


We set your words to music and 
publish same on a royalty basis. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


Music Publishing House 


5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE HAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR YOU 


if You Can Write Good 
Short Stories Dealing 
With Colored Life 


WE PAY CASH 


Let them 





for short storys manuscripts 


be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
love and sentiment, and let them have 
nd difficulties for the understanding 


If you can write such a story let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 
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Fig. 1. 


Dainty handkerchiefs are so nec- 


essary to the Midsummer Girl’s 
wardrobe. Just at present the tat- 
ted handkerchief has few rivals as 
far as popularity is concerned. An 
extremely wide and elaborate design 
is shown in Fig. 1. 


You certainly want one of these 
party bags to carry this summer 
They won't soi] your dainty dresses 
as the metal and leather bags do, 
and besides they can be made in any 
color to harmonize or contrast with 
your costume. 


lst row—12 ch, join. 
Se widening every Yth st. 


2nd row—36 de in loop. 
6th row—Sc widening every 10th st. 


—— 


Do you expect any out-of-town guests this summer? 
If so, you certainly want to make one of these dainty 
yincushions for the guest room dresser. 
veautiful pattern is shown in Fig. 3. 


cover, ecru in color, through which gleains the delicate 
blue satin underneath. 
the top. 





Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 


Directions for making medallion in party bag (Fig. 4). 


3rd row— Sc on top of 36 de. 





A simple yet 
It has a crocheted 


A single crochetted rose adorns 


4th row—Sc widening every 9th st. 
7th row—Ch 3, make dc in 3 st, leaving 1 st between each 3, 


a 





Fig. 2. 
Another tatted handkerchief is 


shown in Fig. 2. The center is lin- 
en of the very finest quality. It is 
hemstitched and the wide tatted bor- 
der is beautiful in its simplicity. 


The one shown is made of two cro- 
chetted medallions and flowered silk 
ribbon. A silk cord run through the 
top acts as a “draw string.” 


5th row— 


making 12 groups of 3, 3 ch st and then 7 se. 8th row—3 ch 6 de into each 1, making 2 ch between the 6 de and 3 ch between 
group of 6 st; 3 ch at end and 2 sc; increase at each end. %th‘'row— 3 ch same as 8th row. 10th row—3 ch into 1 of 6 dec st; 
put 8 de 3 ch, catching up two lower 1 3 ch at end. 11th row—3 ch fastened in middle of 8 st; 12 ch fastened in middle of 8 
sts, 2 sc; increase at each end. 12th row—12 dc.in 1 of 12 st ending as before with 3 ch and increase of 2 sc sts each end. 13th 
row—3 ch 3 de 2 ch 6 de putting in every st of de; 2 ch between every 6st; 3 ch st end and increase of 2 sc each end. 14th 
row—3 ch in 1 6 de 2 st between each 3; 3 ch and so on. 15th row—3 ch in | 6 dc; 3 st between each 3; 3ch and so on to end. 
16th row—3 ch in 18 de with 3 p edge; 3 ch and take up 2 lower 1; 3 more ch and 8 st, dc; so on to end. 





WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


HE Executive Board of the 
Federat'on of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs of Colorado and 
"Jurisdiction met in Peublo 
during the month of June. The ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mrs. 
Goode, president of the City Federation 
of Pueblo. Mrs. Victoria Clay Haley 
of St. Louis, the National Organizer, 
was present and made an excellent talk 
at each session. Mrs. Gertie Ross of 
Denver, was elected president; Mrs. 
Carrie Moss, Colorado Springs, Record- 
ing Secretary; and Mrs. Amelia G. 
Reeves, of Denver, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

The Florida State Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs meet in Jackson- 
ville, June 28th-30th, and was the 
guest of the City Federation. The 
meeting was well attended and a great 
deal accomplished. 

Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, National 
President of the National Association 
of Colored Women, delivered a lecture 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. during the month of 
June. Her subject was “Notes by the 


Wayside” and concerned her recent 
trip through the South. Among other 
things she said, “The race will get out 
of this war just what it puts into it.” 
She believes the war will bring about 
changes that will be of great benefit to 
the colored people. 

The Colored women members of the 
Red Cross in Springfield, Ill., have 
been receiving instruction in “first aid” 
work from Dr. P. M. Santos. 

The Northwestern Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs will hold its 
second annual meeting in Cheyenne, 
Wyo. during the month of August. 
They will be entertained by the Search- 
light Club of Cheyenne of which Mrs. 
Ollie Redd is president. While not 
political in make-up these women 
recognize that about all that women 
can hope for in the community welfare 
movements must come through legisla- 
tion. A very important and interesting 
session is anticipated. Mrs. J. Snow- 
den Porter of Chicago, is president, 
and Mrs. Sarah L. Willis of Cheyenne, 
secretary. 


The seventeenth annual session of 
the State Federation of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs convened in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, late in June. About 120 dele- 
gates were present. Mrs. Victoria 
Clay Haley of St. Louis was present 
and made an interesting and inspiring 
talk. The next meeting will be in 
Junction City, Kans. Mrs. H. L. Har- 
per of Wichita, is president. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Minnesota State Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs was held early in 
July in Duluth. Six sessions and two 
board meetings were held during the 
session. A resolution was made to en- 
dorse Red Cross work, the Woman’s 
National Council, Peace Council and 
the W. C. T. U., during the present cri- 
sis. Mrs. Jessie Williams of Duluth 
was elected president, and Mrs. Mae B. 
Mason, St. Paul, secretary. 
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With Our Future Officers at Ft. Des Moines 


By Cyril A. Crichlow 





En Route to the Border. 


HE writer had the pleasure last 

summer of journeying from Sea 

Girt, N. J., to Douglas, Ariz., in 

company with the Jersey City 

Signal Corps. Seven days and six nights 

were consumed in this memorable trip by 

reason of the many frequent stops neces- 
sary to water and exercise the horses. 


Also, seven days and six nights were 
consumed consuming hard tack, corned 
beef, canned tomatoes and stale bread— 
the only variation from these rations 
being represented by the occasional gen- 
erosity of the natives in some of the one- 
horse burgs along the line of travel that 
kept us from forgetting what ice-cream 
cones, ginger-snaps and “water-millions” 
looked like. 

Long before we struck the hot desert 
sands of New Mexico, Texas, and Ari- 
zona, we were forced to eat moldy, stale 
bread that had been baked a week before 
in the bakeries of New Jersey. No won- 
der as the boys sat over their mess-kits, 
eating and ruminating over the home-cooked, variety 
meals they had left behind them, and more than that 
pondering the bright financial prospects they were 
certainly going to: have on the government’s liberal 
allowance of $17 per month—no wonder, I say, that 
they couldn’t help singing with vim, vivacity, vigor 
and, perhaps, a little bit of viciousness: 


“Youre in the army now, 

You're not behind the plow, 

You ——- —— —~ —— (Deleted by the Censor) 
You'll never get rich, 

You're in the army now.” 








Cyril A. Crichlow. 
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In Answer to the Call of Duty. 


W ELL the writer had the pleasure 
only a few days ago of greeting 
in the Windy City a number of friends 
and acquaintances who are “in the army 
now.” It gave us momentary delight to 
tease these potential heroes by reciting 
—nay, hymning—the above lines to 
them, laying especial emphasis on the 
part about “You'll never get rich.” The 
fun was enjoyed good-naturedly by ev- 
everybody concerned—and why shouldn’t 
they be good-natured about it? For 
weren’t they en route to their $100-a- 
month jobs at Fort Des Moines? 


It would be a great mistake, however, 
to create in the mind of anyone the im- 
pression that these boys (who realized 
that the average life of an officer in the 
trenches is only fourteen days; of a 
private, eight days; and of a horse, 
twenty-six days) were aspiring for army 
commissions simply for the money there 
is in it, I shall never forget the spirit 
that they impressed me with before de- 
parting, that the prime incentive prompting them 
into the service of their country was not the lust for 
power, position or pelf; nor the greed for glory, honor 
or riches—but the simple obligation of patriotism and 
duty, racial no less than national. 

These were all Colored boys—clean-faced, robust, 
manly, intelligent-looking fellows, every man-jack of 
them. We found in them nothing supercillious and 
proud, as of a new order of beings apart; nothing 
foppish or uppish. They were just plain good-na- 
tured, respectable young fellows who appreciated the 
dignity of their new trust in becoming the repositories 


(Continued on page 14) 





Circumstances for the Evidence—Concluded | 





were there when this happened and then she sees you 
later, why, she may suspicion a frame-up. Here’s the 
thing to do: I go home to dinner at two o’clock— 
Alice springs this locket business—I tell her my tale 
—at two-thirty you come by on some excuse—say to 
borrow a book—at a suitable moment I ask you if 
you’ve seen this fellow Adams—you ask if I mean the 
fellow who pawned the locket—I say yes—then you 
tell me that you have not seen him.” 

“And that squares you up,” Mathis concluded. 

“Exactly,” Espy replied. “You'll do it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Remember,” Espy cautioned, “at two-thirty, and 
the man is named Adams.” 


LLEN ESPY was innocence itself as he sat down 

to dinner, but in his wife’s manner he could de- 
tect that strange something that few women are able 
to conceal when they have unearthed some secret be- 
longing to their husband. 


He allowed her to do most of the talking, as he 
knew that she would soon bring up her discovery. He 
wanted the whole thing over with as soon as possible. 
Nor did he have long to wait. 

Reaching under the corner of the table-cloth, Alice 
pulled out chain and locket and placed it on the table 
before Espy. Watching his face for any evidences of 
guilt, she calmly asked him: 

“Do you know anything about this?” 

Being fore-warned, Espy was equally fore-armed. 
Picking up the locket, he gazed at the engraved “K,” 
then said: 

“I think I do—let’s see.” His eyes shifted from 
the locket to the ceiling. “Oh, yes,” he exclaimed, his 
face lighting up, “a fellow named Adams pawned this 
to me for five dollars.” 

“Are you sure?” she asked quietly. 

Espy looked her full in the face. 

“Of course I am,” he replied a little warmly as 
though offended at the question. “Why,” he contin- 


ued, “Mathis Gantt was there when I let Adams have 
the money.” 


HE front doorbell rang. 
“Come in,” Alice called out. 

Mathis Gantt entered the hall. 

“Come on through,” Espy said. “Have some din- 
ner?” he inquired when Gantt came in the room. 

“No, I thank you,” was the answer. “How are 
you, Mrs, Espy? Well? That’s good.” Turning to 
Espy he said: “I want you to loan me your Short 
Story Masterpieces; will you?” 

“Why certainly,” Espy responded, rising from the 
table and alert for the next: move. 

But Alice saved them that trouble. 

“Mr. Gantt, don’t you think that this is pretty?” 
she asked innocently, holding out the locket for his 
examination. 

“It surely is,” he replied after a minute’s inspec- 
tion. Turning to Espy who had started toward the 
library, Mathis said: 

“This looks like the locket that fellow Adams gave 
you yesterday, doesn’t it?” 

“It’s the-same one. By the way, didn’t he promise 
to redeem it to-day?” 

“That’s what I understood him to say,” Mathis 
agreed. Then handing it to Mrs. Espy he consoled: 

“Well, if he doesn’t get it out you are not out of 
anything.” 

“T found it in Allen’s pocket and thought that it was 
one of his little surprises for me until I saw that ‘K’,” 
Alice said as she laid it on the table, 

“It’s yours until Adams calls for it,” her husband 
told her. 

In the library the two men smiled, 


WO weeks later, Mrs. Espy paid a cail. 
“Well?” her friend queried, as she and Alice 
were seated. 
“It was just fine. Allen gave Joe a dollar and I 
gave him an afternoon off,” Alice confided as she 
opened her purse. “Here’s your locket, Katherine.” 


THE U. S. SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION—STOCKS AND BONDS. 


(Listed and Unlisted) 


Government, Municipal and other 
High-Grade Stocks and Bonds, bought 
and sold for cash or on commission. 


Corporations Financed. 


We will undertake the financing only 
of such companies as our thorough in- 
vestigation of its affairs ‘satisfies us 
that the business is under honest, com- 
petent and experienced management 
and that its field of operation presents 
prospects of success. 


Enterprises of our people financed if 
meeting the above requirements. Nc 
Mining Stocks or other Get-Rich-Quick 
propositions, such as have fleeced our 
people in the past, considered; nor com- 
panies whose operations are principal- 
ly local. 


Inter-State Manufacturing and Mer 
cantile Corporations preferred. 


Our financial connections are such 
that if the proposition has sufficient 
merit we can sell such stocks and hond: 
to banks, insurance and trust compan- 
ies, and to both Colored and White in- 
vestors. We offer for sale: 


6 shares Wilson & Co, .................. 87 
11 shares Bethlehem Steel 
9 shares General Chemica] .......... 1.64 


We have orders to buy: 


Union Pacific 4c, A. D. S., Spring 
Nut Lock. 


If you want to buy or sell any gilt 
edge Stocks or Bonds write us. Partic- 
ulars on request. We want a “live 
wire” representative for every com- 
munity in which we are not now repre- 
sented. 

The U. S. Securities. Corporation, 

5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Notice—To avoid inquiries from 

curiosity seekers only, four cents in 


stamps must accompany all inquirie: 
for reply. 


IT IS BETTER 


TO BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY 


On account of the high cost of every- 
thing, 1t looks as if we'll have to ad- 
vance our subscription price in the 
near future. We know you don’t want 
to miss any one of the excellent num- 
bers that are coming. The covers 
alone will be worth the price of the 
subscription. We would therefore ad- 
vise that you send us your $1.00 to- 
day, for a year’s subscription. If you 
are already a subscriber, we’d advise 
that you extend your subscription for 
another year. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


A Good Soap Is Essential to a Beautiful 
Complexion. High-Brown Soap Will Keep 
The Pores Clean And Free From Impurities. 
Adsolutely Pure Highly Perfumed 
Handsomely Put Up Two Cakes to a Box 
PRICE 50c 
—MADE BY— 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 











TWO KINDS 


TRIPLEMINT 


A Peppermint Flavor 





Chew the Good Chew | 





...LIMENTO... 


A Fruity Flavor 
Price 5 Cents A Package 


The International Gum and Candy 
COMPANY 


FOR SALE BY ALL LIVE DEALERS 













VaEeew 


START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The Perfumers’ Supply Co. 


Importers and Jobbers of Materials for 


Manufacturers of Hair Preparations 
Toilet Articles and Perfumes 


We Carry A Complete Stock at the Lowest Prices 


Some of which are as follows 


Oil Rose 

Oil Lilac 

Oil Lemon 
Oil Lavender 
Oil Bergamot 


Jars 

Colors 

Boxes 

Bottles 

Labels, etc. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


THE PERFUMERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Talcum 
Waxes 
W Petrolatum 
C Petrolatum 
A Petrolatum 
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Stationery Require- 
ments of the Mode. 


LAIN white or gray unruled 
sheets folding once into their en- 
velopes, and black ink, are the 
approved materials for social cor- 
respondence, There is no objection to 
be urged against the varieties of pretty 
stationery now manufactured in soft 
tones of blue, gray, green and buff, 
and in assorted sizes of sheet and en- 
velope; but it is in very bad taste to 
use paper of a staring indigo, red, yel- 
low or lilac hue, with a highly glazed 
finish and edging, folded into envelopes 
of outlandish shapes, and written upon 
with purple, blue or white ink. 
Preferably a lady’s stationery is 
never perfumed; but if any fragrance 
is desired it should be a delicate, al- 
most elusive quality. Dignified middle- 
aged or elderly ladies most appropriate- 
ly use in their correspondence Irish 
linen or bank-note paper in white, gray 
‘or gray-blue. 
If it is ill-advised for a woman to use 
a pronounced style of stationery, for 
men anything but the most plam and 
simple is quite inexcusable. White, 
gray or grdy-blue bank-note, linen, or 
cream-laid papers, all severely plain, 
are the only varieties permitted a man 
)in his social correspondence. The 
| sheets must not be ruled, and should 
fold once only into their envelopes. 
| Whatever his business stationery may 
be, every man 
can afford to 
keep by him a 


CORRESPONDENCE 





LOOKING AHEAD 


The signature should 
be simply the in- 
itials of the Christian name and the full 
surname. 

How to Begin a Note or Letter. 

In England the custom is to begin 
a note to an acquaintance with the 
form Dear Mr. (or Mrs.) Jones, using 
the pronoun my only when Mr. (or 
Mrs.) Jones is a friend between whom 
and the writer a certain degree of in- 
timacy exists. In America, the very 
opposite course is followed. My dear 
Mr. Jones is regarded as the more 
formal opening. Madam or Dear Ma- 
dam is the proper address when en- 
tirely omitting the name. Madam or 
Dear Madam is the proper address 
when writing to either a married or 
unmarried woman who is a stranger. 


How to Conclude a Letter. 

Believe me sincerely (or cordially 
or faithfully) yours; with kind re- 
gards, sincerely yours; or I remain, 
dear Mrs. Glank, with kind regards, 
are all approved forms, for the con- 
clusion of friendly notes and letters. 
Very truly yours or yours truly indi- 
cates a certain formality, since it is 
the conventional expression with 
which business communications are 
closed. 

How to Address the Envelope. 

It is the approved custom in Eng- 
land to address a letter to a gentleman 
as follows: 
Ralph J. Simp- 
son, E's q.; 


certain amount 
of good white 
paper for all 
his social cor- 
res p ondence, 
since it is not 
permissible 
for him to use 
his office pa- 
per in answer- 


The following masterpieces of Col- 
ored Fiction by the well-known writ- 
ers will appear in the September 
HALF-CENTURY :— 


THE PRECURSOR OF THE DAWN 
By Maggie Shaw Fullilove 
MISS PAMELA’S ROMANCE 
By Frankie Carter DeBerry 
IN THE HOUSE OF NIMROD THE 
MIGHTY 


Americans use 
Mr. or Esq. 
without refer- 
ence to the 
English  dis- 
‘tinction. A 
woman’s name 
fis invariably 
preceeded by 
the title Mrs. 


ing a woman’s 
letters, notes 
or invitations. 
Mourning Stationery. 

Formerly a most elaborate etiquette 
regulated the width of the black border 
requisite on the letter-paper used re- 
spectively by a widow, an orphan, a 
bereaved parent, sister, grandparent, 
uncle, or aunt, each beginning with a 
black band of a certain depth, to be 
gradually diminished as time wore 
|away the sharp edge of grief. These 
false prescriptions have now given way 
before the dictates of natural dignity 
and common sense, and the widow 
whose note-paper bears an inch wide 
edging of black is rather condemned 
for vulgar parade of her affliction than 
extolled for any depth of feeling. A 
black border matching in width that 
used on her cards is appropriate for 
the period of mourning, and the black- 
edged paper is used just as long as 
widow’s weeds are worn. 


Use of Postal Cards. 


A word of caution is especially called 
for regarding the use of the postal card. 
Socially, this convenient means of send- 
ing a word by post is only to be em- 
ployed for rather impersonal communi- 
catins, such as announcing the meetings 
of a committee or society, or forward- 
ing an address. When peculiar circum- 
stances leave no alternative but the 
postal card, let the message be stated 
upon it very briefly, with an apologetic 
word for its use; and the communica- 
tion it bears must not begin My Dear. . 

. or conclude in terms of affection. 





By Jesse H. 





or Miss. An 
address should 
never be in 
this form; Mrs. Attorney White, or 
Mrs. Doctor Brown. In America a wo- 
man does not assume her husband’s 
honorary title, and the wife of the 
President even is just Mrs. In writ- 
ing to a practicing woman physician, 
the address, when the communication 
is professional, should be in this form; 
Dr. Elizabeth T. Baker. For a social 
communication it should be in this 
form; Miss Elizabeth T. Baker, or 
Mrs George Buckner. 


Ferguson 





“DO YOUR BIT” 
(Concluded from Editorial Page) 


ature must not be overlooked, and the 
Negro to-day, more so than at any oth- 
er time previous, cannot afford to close 
his eyes to the fact that the pen as a 
weapon for securing historic greatness 
and permanent renown is still mightier 
than the sword. 


‘é O YOUR BIT!’—a miracle- 

working, democratic phrase 
that accurately and succinctly summar- 
izes the message the HALF-CEN- 
TURY magazine would convey to its 
readers at this time above all other 
times. Let every Negro join with us 
in establishing it as the greatest race 
production of its kind in the world 
through which the world can be made 
safe for democracy and _ ourselves. 
“DO YOUR BIT!” 

cA. OC. 
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A. C. 


August, 1917 





| THE ENCHANTED WINDOWS—(Concluded) 





the violinist was losing his old form; that the mighty 
crowds who had packed the place formerly were 
thinning. And then at last, one night, as she slipped 
across the street and took up her vigil in her accus- 
tomed place, she noticed that no longer did Witch- 
craft’s name blaze forth beneath the electric sign— 
another had succeeded him. He was out and, she 
feared, on the way down. 

Disappointed and disgusted, Roberta turned to go. 
“Just a minute,” whispered a hoarse voice into her 
ear. When she recognized the ghastly pale face of 
Witchcraft, she almost collapsed. 

“How long have you been keeping vigil here,” said 
he. 

“Almost every night since I met you,” she re- 

lied. 

. “Then—after—all—you—cared?” he _ stuttered 
thickly. But before she could answer he continued: 

“It’s all—up—with—me—now and I’m going away. 
I’ve followed—you—here to-night—to say good bye;” 
said he unsteadily. “I’m going to start all over— 
and—,” 

“But you need not go away,” broke in Roberta. 
“You want to stay right here. Start at the bot- 
tom. Do the hard things first,” she advised. “And 
by the way,” she added as an after thought, “I have 
an opening for you here if you will accept it.” 

“What and where is it?” eagerly questioned Witch- 
craft, sobering. 

“Two weeks from to-night there will be an ‘Exhi- 
bition,’ at the parlors of the Woman’s Club of an 
unknown artist’s work. I wish to place you on the 
program as the soloist of the evening. I will be 
pleased to serve you as accompanist. It’s going to 
be a big thing. The advertising goes to press to- 
morrow—shall I put you down as the headliner?” 

Still sobering, Witchcraft began to think: could or 
should he, with great possiblities of obtaining em- 
ployment in Cabarets in this and other cities, jeop- 
ardize his reputation by permitting his name to ap- 
pear on the program of this tame affair of a Woman’s 
club? He hesitated. Roberta read his’ mind. 

“Bound up in your answer is your destiny,” she 
warned. “You’d better think thrice. Begin over 
again by all means, but start at the bottom and 
where you are,” she suggested. 


THE DREAM WOMAN AND THE MAN~—(Concluded) 


street. In one hand he held a book, but he was not 
reading. The other hand shaded his eyes. His head 
was bowed low upon his chest. 

Now and then the Woman at the piano idly running 
her fingers over the keys glanced curiously at him. 

“Had a very busy day?” she inquired carelessly. 

“No,” he replied without lifting his head. “Not 
more so than usual.” 

The woman smiled and continued playing softly. 
All the while, she was watching the man from under 
her long dark lashes. He had raised his head and 
was peering, eagerly peering, in the distance. His 
brown skin looked ashen in the brilliant electric light. 

“What are you looking at?” she asked impatiently. 

The Man started guiltily, but did not reply. 

The woman resumed her playing, still watching him 
from under her lashes, Again she saw him peering, 
his face blanched, his lips apart. 

Again she asked very quietly: 
looking at?” 

“There is something wrong with my head to-night,” 
he spoke abruptly. “I’m seeing things.” 

Suddenly she stopped playing, leaned towards him. 
“Stanford, who is the Dream Woman?” sweetly she 
asked. 

“The Dream Woman? Bless me if I know!” 

“Strange you don’t know her. So many queer peo- 
ple come here, it does seem that you ought to know 
her.” 

“Is the—what do you call her?—Dream Woman 
queer?” 

“Very, they say. I declare it is singular you don’t 
know her. She is much talked about—nothing to look 
at, either, so far as beauty counts. Little, insignifi- 
cant, hungry-eyed creature; clothes never quite the 
style, but still presentable. Men, they say, rave over 
her—the kind of woman, you know, that attracts and 
holds her man. Have you ever seen her?” 

“Seen her? Why, certainly I have. I know her 
very well.” 

“What is her real name?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter about that—everybody calls 
her the Dream Woman.” 

“Isn’t it strange that a queer, little creature like 
that should possess the mysterious power to interest, 
even fascinate, big, strong, brainy men?” 


What are you 


“I will!” he thundered, “I will! By all means put 
me down.” 

. witchery of Witchcraft’s name accounted for 

the unprecedented sale of tickets for Jack’s Ex- 
hibition. The Local Woman’s Club interested the 
City Federation of Woman’s Clubs and they, in turn, 
their friends and followers. 

The affair was easily the biggest thing of the sea- 
son. For three afternoons and evenings the exhibi- 
tions and receptions drew packed houses. The local 
daily press sent its art critics, whose favorable criti- 
cisms interested public dealers and private art con- 
noisseurs. Some of Jack’s work was sold to high class 
public galleries, while much of it was purchased to 
adorn the walls of many private Salons in the city and 
vicinity. In addition to this good luck he received 
quite a few orders for immediate execution. 

Roberta and Witchcraft were also rewarded with 
many engagements from the patrons of the exhibition, 
to furnish music at most of the social affairs of the 
season. Furthermore, the success of Roberta’s coup 
gave birth to the idea of pooling their interests—the 
musical and artistic. Prodigal Josephine, reformed 
and repentant, was welcomed into the fold. 

With Josephine in charge of the vocal, Roberta and 
Witchcraft sharing equally the burdens of the in- 
strumental, and Jack the art department, respectively, 
they launched what they chose to call by the high 
sounding euphonious title, “The Cosmopolitan In- 
stitute of the Advanced Arts.” That was some time 
ago, To-day it stands in the center of the Literary 
and Artistic quarter of the city the National Mecca 
of those of moderate means in quest of learn‘ng, 
music and art. 

When Cupid, who cuts queer capers bent his little 
bow and with accurate aim drove his dart unerringly 
through Josephine’s and Witchcraft’s hearts, there 
were wiseacres who predicted that ere long Roberta 
and Jack would be his next victims. Sure enough 
they were. In the Grand Salon of the Art depart- 
ment of the Institute, and beneath Jack’s latest and 
greatest canvass—his masterpiece—they were wedded: 
and the title of the picture, which is attracting inter- 
national attention, is “The Enchanting Windows.” 


“For instance?” he ventured. 

“Your dear friend—the one who lost his health in 
Africa; that handsome talented man of Tennessee. 
Men of that calibre.” 

She gave him a quick, sweeping glance. “She has 
the queerest ideas imaginable. Believes in the elec- 
tric principles of love, soul attraction, all that non- 
sense. To-night”—she was leaning nearer to him 
now, a lurid light in her keen brown eyes—“to-night,” 
she repeated, “when I saw you peering in the dis- 
tance, your gaze fixed and startled, I knew you saw 
something. And, Stanford, the thing that you saw 
was the thing that you were thinking of—the thing 
you wanted to see. I never once turned my head, 
never moved, but I know that another person was in 
this room, know someone was standing behind me.” 

The words ended with a mocking laugh. 

The Man dropped his hands—those large, capable 
hands that had so often held death at bay, that had 
soothed the agony of thousands of tortured souls— 
in his lap, clasping and unclasping them helplessly 
as he watched her. 

“You saw it?” finally he asked her in a strange, 
far-away voice. 

“No, I did not see it, but I felt a presence. Per- 
haps it was the Dream Woman, Stanford, was it? Oh, 
you said you did not know her.” 

8. 
HE turned back to the piano, closed it slowly, got 
up, moved towards the door, turned, came back, 
bent over the Man. Her eyes were fierce, menacing; 
her lips curled contemptuously, her face aflame. 

“Stanford!” 

The pent-up passion burst forth. She caught his 
eye, held it. 

“Stanford, you have lied to me—yes, lied!” 

The words cut like steel, 

“You know the Dream Woman. She loves you. I 
know that you know her and I know that she loves 
you. The woman whose presence I felt here tonight, 
the woman you saw, apd the Dream Woman, are one 
and the same. Good-night!” She laughed aloud as 
she closed the door softly behind her. 


Long after she had left him, the Man sat with his 
large capable hands clasped in his lap, wondering, 
wondering. 


Don’t Be Late! 


The demand of present day require- 
ments is 


BE ON TIME 
To be on time it is necessary that you 
have a watch on which you can depen 
We can supply you at the lowest price 


1731—Octagon Gentlemen's open face 
watch handsomely engraved, 20 year 
Gold-filled case fitted with 15 jewel Dl- 
gin movement. Accurate and reliable 
time piece. 


Price—Express paid—619.50. 
us waton 2, 


wy E Sa 
Cry 'f 


AT TD 


Vivier, 
v* ', 


1735—Gentlemen’s open face watch, 
No. 16 size; 10 year Gold-filled case 
fitted with 7 jewel Elgin movement. 
Perfect timekeeper, 
Price—Express paid—$10.75, 
We satisfy you or refund your money 


Chicago Watch & Jewelry Company 


Dept. 412 5207 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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WOULD SHE LOOK 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 





One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tow!s. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in, $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in, 2.00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in, 1.00 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS per set 


Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair g $2.25 
Set of 19 benutiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. Price, $1 
and $2.25 a set. 


Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 





A Tri-ad Switch 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BEAUTY HINTS 





THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE COIFFURE 
By Evelyn Northington 





OW by day and high by night. 
That is, in brief, what the hair- 
dressers have to say of the sum- 
mer styles for the wearing of the 
Going more into details, they add 
that the new coiffures are rather elabor- 
ate, but that an effect of simplicity is 


hair. 


sought in spite of that. The invisible 
part is a special feature. One popular 
arrangement for the summer is to part 
the hair on both sides over the temples, 
and arrange this middle section so that 
it will loop well down over the middle 
of the forehead, then it must be 
so carefully blended in with the rest 
of the hair that no sign of part- 
ing will be visible, and the whole twisted 
into an artistic knot low at the back of 
the head. There is an excellent reason 
for the popularity of this style of doing 
the hair low in back, and that is that it 
helps hold the hat more securely, and in 
these days of sport clothes and smart 
small hats, this is a desirable service. 

Another well liked and becoming 
style is to draw the hair back from the 
middle of the forehead, part it on each 
side, and pull it forward on each side 
so that it extends over the temples and 
sometimes even lower upon the cheek 
bones. 

As for waving, both marcel and the 
round wave are in high favor, and for 
all hours of the day and night. Curls 
and puffs too, have come back into 
their own, and are worn at either side 
of a low coiffure, falling gracefully 
‘upon the neck. These of course, do not 
belong with the strictly tailored or 
|sport costume, but the more elaborate 
gowns of the afternoon. 

For the evening the hair is usually 
piled high upon the head, but there are 
some women who refuse to abandon 
the more youthful styles of the low 
hairdress. They are wise who refuse 
to sacrifice a single charm on the altar 
of fashion when it comes to choosing 
the manner of doing the hair. The low 
hairdress is considered perhaps the 
most fashionable, although there is a 





of the uncrystallized hopes of ten mil- 
lions of fellow citizens representing 
their own kith and kin; and who 
realized that they were soon to become 
the cynosure of the eyes of a coldly 
critical and unsparing world. 

As I bade good-bye at the La Salle 
Street Station to a contingent of 
Vicksburg appointees whose tickets 


combination of low outline over the 
brow and a high arrangement at the 
beck, as shown in Model 3. This may be 
decidedly becoming, more so than either 
the low back knot or the flat front 
dressing. It is a compromise between 
the two. 

Whatever arrangement is chosen, 
however, should be, as has been said, 
becoming and suited to the woman her- 
self. Trimness is another of the strong 
features of the season’s hairdressing 
styles. The hair no matter how elab- 
orately it may be waved or curled, is 
drawn close to the head, whether coiled 
low in back or piled high up, 

Unless her hair be of very good 
quality, it is almost impossible to ar- 
range it artistically without the use of 
the straightening comb, as the dust 
and perspiration causes the hair to be- 
come hard, thick and harsh, and thus 
making it hard to handle. 


In adopting any style of hairdressing 
remember that in order to look well, 
the hair must be properly cared for 
and groomed daily. This means that 
it should be kept clean and brushed 
daily. Always use a good stiff bristle 
brush. A daily massage is not to be 
overlooked either. It is by this mas- 
sage that the circulation of the blood 
is stimulated, the scalp becomes supple 
and the hair roots receive proper nour- 
ishment. All of the rules applying to 
the upkeep of the general health are es- 
pecially good for the condition of the 
scalp and hair. I have found, and no 
doubt many have found also, that when 
the health is below par, the hair be- 
comes lifeless and almost unmanage- 
able. It is for this reason that the con- 
dition of the entire system must be of 
the best if one wishes to have a luxur- 
iant crown of glory. In the summer 
time the hair should be washed every 
two or three weeks. Don’t forget to 
keep your hair well oiled with a good 
hair oil or pomade. When the hair is 
dry and dirty it breaks off. 

A distinctive mark of this season’s 
dictum for the embellishment of “wo- 
man’s crowning glory” is the hair or- 
nament. An evening coiffure will 
scarcely be complete without orna- 
ments of some sort. If one possesses a 
string of pearls, it is a very simple mat- 
ter to wind them in and out through 
the hair and allow the pendant to set- 
tle upon the forehead. Pearls, how- 
ever, are at the command of but. few 
women, so the average woman will 
substitute strings of beads of imitation 
stones, according to the predominant 
color of her gown. Combs of all kinds, 
and brilliants arranged in the shape of 
flowers serve to keep the hair in place. 
Flowers, natural and artificial, sound a 
note in hairdressing long forgotten. 
For the summer, such ornaments as 
velvet, tulle, gold or silver bands are 
not so fashionable as they have been, 
or expect to be in the fall and winter. 


WITH OUR FUTURE OFFICERS AT FT. DES MOINES 
(Continued from page 11) 


routed them from the Illinois Central 
via the Rock Island, I wished the great- 
est in the world that I could go with 
them and mix in their company as they 
pitched and prepared camp for their 
three-months stay. Through corres- 
pondence, however, I have learned that 
the training camp is patterned exactly 
(Continued on page 15) 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


YOUR FAVORITE FROZEN DESSERT 
By Leona Eldridge Portr 


ITH the recipes given below, 
by merely changing the 
flavor or method of serv- 
ing, an almost unlimited 
number of delicious frozen dishes may 
be created. Ices and frozen fruits are, 
as a rule, more uniform in texture than 
ice-cream. With the latter, much de- 
pends upon the quality and condition 
of the milk and cream. If the cream 
js too thin, the frozen cream will be 
“snowy;” if too rich, it may contain, 


particles of butter. All recipes for ice- _ 


cream should, therefore, be followed 
with judgment. If cream is plentiful, 
the ice-cream without eggs is, of 
course, simpler to make. Milk with the 
addition of eggs, as a custard founda- 
tion, is a convenience, however, where 
cream alone may be an extravagance. 

To insure perfect results, we must 
observe the following in the making of 
the frozen dishes: 





a 


Chop the ice fine; coarse ice means slow freezing. 
Mix ice with salt in the proportion of one measure of salt to three of ice; 
if too much salt is used the product will be granular, which is only desirable 


in the case of frappé. 


The cream or ice mixture should be cold before pouring into the can of the 
freezer, and the freezer well packed; this will save ice as well as time in the 


freezing. 


The can should not be more than two-thirds or three-fourths full; the liquid 


expands in freezing. 


Turn the freezer slowly at first, increasing the speed as the mixture begins 
to harden. This insures a finer, smoother texture. 

After freezing, all frozen dishes should be allowed to stand for an hour or 
two before serving. Th's improves the flavor, and is known as “ripening.” 

Containing milk, cream, sugar, and sometimes eggs, the simpler ice-creams 
are a nourising and wholesome food, while the value of an ice is similar to that 
of any cold, sweet fruit beverage. As a dessert, the very attractiveness of the 
frozen dish, the charm and originality with which it may be served, makes it 
an almost universal favorite. Many housekeepers believe, and very truly, too, 
that it may be more easily and quickly made than a majority of our other sweet 
dishes. Served under the right conditions, the frozen dish also fills a recognized 


need in the sick-room. 

Lemon Water Ice.—Boil 2 cupfuls 
sugar, the chipped yellow rind of 2 
lemons, and 1 quart water 10 min- 
utes. Cool, strain, add 3% cupful lemon 
juice (about 5 lemons); freeze. 

Orange Ice.—Boil 2 cupfuls sugar, 
the chipped yellow rind of 2 oranges 
and 8% cupfuls water 10 minutes. Cool, 
strain, add 2 cupfuls orange juice and 
the juice of 1 lemon; freeze. 

Frozen Peaches.—Peel and mash 6 
large or 8 small ripe peaches. Boil 2 
cupfuls sugar, 4 crushed peach ker- 
nels, 8 cupfuls water 8 minutes. Cool, 
strain, add to the peaches; freeze, add 
a l-egg meringue; repack, and let 
stand before serving. Canned peaches 
may be substituted for fresh. Apri- 
cots may be used in the place of 
peaches. With whipped cream added, 
this makes a simple and delicious par- 
fait. 

Fruit Ice Cream.—Scald 1 pint thin 
cream; add 4 cupful sugar; cool; add 
1 pint heavy cream; when partly froz- 
en, add crushed, sweetened fruit—al- 
lowing 1 pint or a little more to each 
quart of cream. Continue freezing; 


repack; let stand to ripen. Either 
fresh, cooked or canned fruit may be 
used. 

Mint Sherbert.—Boil 2 cupfuls sugar, 
the chipped yellow rind of 1 lemon, 
several fresh, bruised mint leaves and 
stalks, and 8 cupfuls water 8 minutes. 
Cool, strain, add juice of 3 lemons; 
freeze. A strong tea made from dried 
mint may be used for flavoring if 
fresh is not available. Color green if 
desired. 

Mousse.—Whip heavy cream unt'l 
stiff; sweeten; flavor; pack in a mold, 
cover with oiled paper; put on the lid, 
bind the seam with a piece of muslin 
dipped in melted fat; pack in crushed 
ice and salt; let stand 3 to 4 hours. 
Turn out and serve. 

French Ice Cream.—Scald 3 cupfuls 
milk; beat 4 egg yolks or 2 whole eggs 
until light; add 1 cupful sugar; pinch 
of salt; beat. Add this to the scalded 
milk, cook slowly, stirring, until 
creamy; cool; flavor; add 3  cupfuls 
heavy cream. Freeze; ripen. (If cream 
is thin, use less milk or more eggs 
for the custard.) 


WITH OUR FUTURE OFFICERS AT FT. DES MOINES 


(Continued from page 14) 


with the student enrollment set at 1200. 
In command of the camp is Colonel C. 
C. Ballou, of the Thirty-seventh U. S. 
Infantry, assisted by a staff of thir- 
teen white officers of the regular army 
in addition to 250 non-commissioned 
Colored officers, also of the regular 
‘rmy. Mention must be made of Cap- 
tain Joseph Phillips, of the Ninth 
Cavalry, U. S. A., who is one of the 
instructors at the camp. 

For three months the candidates, 
carefully selected from applicants in 
the six territorial departments of the 
United States, will be drilled on the 


field and in the lecture room for pos- 
sible service abroad under Major-Gen- 
eral Pershing. 

The first day’s program, which will 
be followed closely throughout the dur- 
ation of the camp, called for activity 


time as follows: 
Reveille at 5:45 a. m. 
Breakfast at 6:00 a. m. 
Morning Instruction from 7 a. m. to 12 m, 
Dinner at 12:15 p. m. 
Afternoon Instruction from 1:30 to 4:30 p. m. 
Sick Call at 4:45 p. m. 
:30 p. m. 
:00 p. m. 
Study Period at 7 p. m. 
Call to Geageere at 9:30. p.m. 
Taps at 9:45 p. m. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


Sanit tne «wt mot | 








Hyéienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 


Economical and Strictly Pure 
canFor LOc 


For sale by all good dealers 











OVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 
CHICAGO 


HUA UR 


A PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST 
First Prize $3.00; Second Prize 82.00, 

We will give a prize of $3.00 to the person sending in the best photograph of 
out dvor life. A second prize of $2.00 will be given for the second best picture and 
will print the next three pictures with the names of the senders in our October 
issue. 

SUBJECTS: Apy out door pastime, swimming, tennia, golf, rowing, fishing, 
climbing, picnics, etc. We want pictures of COLOKED men, women and children, 
Get out your camera and get busy. THE PICTURES MUST KEACH US NOT 
LATER THAN SEPTEMBER 1ST, 191%. 





Don't “Coff” Yourself Into a Coffin 





When you can get Quick, Certain Relief by using 


VI-TOL Cough Syrup 


Price 25c 





LADIES 


We want you to try—ONCE—our 
celebrated VI-TOL VEGETABLE COM- 





POUND for Women. Relief Guaran- 
CONT Bee icactcciniteiis emtctecicticteasannsteaaa $1.00 
SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES 
Kidney and Liver Remedy... $1.00 
SN i itis 50 
i sseicsdemericinaiicenlnnincia facie: oa 
Diarrhea Mixture 20 cccccsenen . 25 
Rheumatic Liniment 0... — 
Syrup of Figs and Senna................... — 
I ae = —— 
Headache Tablets 2... cccsnn. ~ ae 
CN I as scecetetisneniiiledai a ae 
Toothache Remedy 0000. 25 
III. ncisctsissmstnsincmamenemitien = 
DO WY itis scinsniiteitieeiinta — 


VI-TOL MEDICINE CO. 


for Catalog and Terms CHICAGO, ILL. 


5126 South 
Dearborn Street. 
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ENING combs, with extra heavy back, fully 
zuaranteed. With each comb we give lamp cap 
FREE. 
BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 89c. postpaid. 


Hair nets, brushes, combs and toilet articles 
manufacturers’ prices. Send two-cent stamp. 
Agents Wanted. Address as follows: 


181-137 Park Row, New York City. 


NEA 


copies of the magazine. 
Write today for terms. 


Plots Fine Bat 


| Editors do not always tell 
Editors are not supposed to tell 


| | Our CRITICISM, REVISION 


Ideas Coed Bat Badly Treated? 
Improperly 





one. We sell thou- 
sands our hair and 
toilet articles. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 

We make the best 
solid Brass STRAIGHT- 







and TYPING SERVICE are 







Open to All Writers Who are 
| Sincerely Anxious to Make 
Send money order or stamps. MONEY | Good. Our Rates are Standard 
and Reasonable. We Help You 

| | Market Your Manuscripts. 

Address all Communications to 

| The Asseciated Editors’ Literary Bureau 
| Prof. L, E. Warnick, M.A., Ph.D. 


HUMANIA HAIR COMPANY. 









Do you want information of any kind? 
THE 


National Negro Directory 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 


We furnish other services which we should be 
pleased to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we ere not now represented 


For further information write co 


THE NATIONAL 


Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 
Chicago, Illinois 





A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. This vanish- 
ing cream is soothing, healing and antiseptic. 
Being greaseless, it is especially good for use in 
the daytime; unequaled for oily skins; delightful 
after shaving. The peroxide in the cream 

the skin. Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic , Manufacturing 


IS THERE A BOY OR A GIRL IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
WHO WOULD LIKE TO EARN $5 TO $10 A DAYT ¢ ? 


so, send us the name and we will write him our proposition. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Chicage 








AND REPORTING AGENCY 3 
= 





We need agents 
for the Half-Century Magazine in every community to take subscriptions and sell 
Many of our agents are earning $10.00 a day and more. 








ANNING At Home.—The high 

cost of food in general is caus- 

ing a great many women, espec- 

ially those who possess gardens 
of any size, to take up canning as a 
means of making money at home. 
Beans, corn, beets, peas, and fruits of 
many varieties can be canned at home 
and sold at a profit. Even if you do 
not sell them, you will save money by 
canning everything you can get your 
hands on this year, and then you'll 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the canned goods you use is of the best 
quality. 

One of the most important rules in 
canning is to use fresh fruits or veg- 
etables; get them directly from the gar- 
den if you can, and be sure to use new 
rubbers for sealing the glass jars.—H. 
M., Illinois. 

A Handy Cleaning Closet.—A “clean- 
ing closet” or a big box, if you can’t 
afford a closet, will save you a great 
deal of worry and many a search all 
over the house for some small mis- 
placed article. This closet or box should 
contain your brooms, mops of various 
kinds, dust cloths, soap, cleanser, furni- 
ture oil, etc. When you need anything 
for cleaning any part of the house, you 
will always know where to find it, and 
a you are through with these ar- 
ticles, you will know where to put them 
to keep them out of sight—M. E. P., 
Maine. 

To Prevent Mashed Fingers.—You 
might try the following when cracking 
nuts. It will save “cracking” the fin- 
gers. Take a large size screw eye and 
screw it into a wooden handle; a clothes 
pin, or a smooth piece of wood of any 
kind that is convenient to handle will 
do. The screw eye will fit over the nut 
and hold it in place, and when the ham- 
mer descends, nobody gets a cracked 
thumb or a smashed finger, and the 
nuts are well cracked too.—H. E. W., 
Idaho. 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


‘The Negro and The Drama 


By Brad Watson 


For the Typewriter.—If your type- 
writer ribbon shows signs of wear, try 
dropping a tiny drop of typewriter oi! 
along the upper edge of the ribbon at 
intervals of about six inches, then wind 
tightly on one spool and let it stand 
several days, or at least overnight b»- 
fore using. The ribbon on my machine 
is serving its third year for household 
correspondence and is still good.—Mrs, 
B. H. C., Washington. 

Dustless Renovating. — Upholstered 
furniture can be cleaned indoors with. 
out filling the house with dust if the 
following plan is tried: Take an old 
bed sheet; dip it in warm water, and 
wring as dry as possible. Spread over 
the piece of furniture to be cleaned. 
The dust will stick to the cloth instead 
of flying about, and the furniture will 
be cleaned with little trouble —B. H. E., 
Michigan. L 


A Sewing Room Hint.—When remov- 
ing snaps from garments I wish to dis- 
card, instead of ripping the snap off | 
cut the goods around it, snap the two 
parts together, put them in my button 
box; and when I am ready for a snap, 
I don’t have to look around for parts 
that match.—Mrs. F. F., Minnesota. 

When Mailing Pictures.—When I re- 
ceive packages through the mail or by 
express containing photographs, pic- 
tures or calendars with the corners 
broken, I have almost invariably noticed 
that the wrapping came only to the 
edge of the article enclosed. In sending 
thin packages, I cut two pieces of card- 
board or corrugated paper larger than 
the article, then cut little notches in the 
sides to keep the cord in place, thus 
preventing any slipping. Many times 
a valuable article has been marred or 
spoiled by careless wrapping.—J. B. H., 
Virginia. 





Beginnings of the Negro The- 
atre,” writen by Louis Sherwin, 
it seems that the Negro has come into 
his own, theatrically speaking; in 
other words, he has. dramatically ar- 
\rived. Mr. Sherwin tells us that the 
Negro’s dramatic ability has at last 
been recognized, as the result of Mrs. 
Hapgood, of New York, taking a com- 
pany of Negroes under her theatrical 
wing for the purpose of expressing the 
drama, poetry and humor of the Negro 
as he is. From all reports, Mrs. Hap- 
good is having marked success in her 
venture. To my mind, this is a step in 
the right direction, and is as equal in 
importance to the Negro exponents of 
the higher forms of dramatic art as 
was the Declaration of Independence to 
| the founders of this great Republic. In 
fact, it opens up the vast fields of Dra- 
matic Art to the race. 
There are no words of praise or com- 
mendation too great for this broad- 


minded woman and her associates in 
i vowill taptont’ bt ye Taos 
8a rs. Ha lee 

into the hearts and affections of all 
right thinking Negroes as a champion 
and benefactor of the race. 

R. SHERWIN in his article pays 

a glowing tribute to the Negro as 
an actor and dramatic possibility, ana 
to Mrs. Hapgood’s broad-mindedness, 


ROM an article in the June Van- 
Fk ity Fair under the title of “The 





foresight and courage in establishing 
last April a theatre to develop and 
encourage the Negro’s dramatic talent. 
Of her laudable undertaking in pro- 
ducing three of Mr. Ridgley Torrence’s 
plays of Negro life, acted entirely by 
Negroes, Mr. Sherwin says: “To my 
mind, this was one of the most import- 
ant things that has happened in the 
history of the American stage;” and 
of the plays, he adds: “Not one of Mr. 
Torrence’s characters dwelt humorously 
on the larceny of chicken coops, not 
once was the family razor flourished as 
a favorite instrument of social inter- 
course, So, naturally, New York audi- 
ences did not recognize these characters 
as Negroes, nor the plays as truthful 
pictures of Negro life. Mr. Torrence 
showed us that our conceptions on these 
points were cheap, snobbish, narrow 
and vulgar, and that in ignoring such 
a fertile source of drama and poetry 
for so long, we had been cheating our- 
selves out of genuine artistic enjoy- 
ment. And whenever our more pre- 
tentious playwrights include a sup- 
posedly comic black butler or a mammy 
in his dramatis personae, a white mum- 
mer is chosen to impersonate the ch=r- 
acter. This has always seemed to me 
to be a silly procedure. To say that 
Negroes have no talent for acting was 
absurd; we did not need to see the col- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A DIFFERENT KIND OF MAKE-UP 

Hubby—“I’ve made up my mind for 
a nice comfortable evening at home.” 

Wifie—“And I’ve made up my face 
for an evening out. So come along.” 

TRUTHFUL 

He—“Nothing can ever come between 
us, can it, dear?” 

She—“I can’t think of a single thing 
unless I should become engaged to some 
other man before we get married. 

HOW PA FELT 

Young Man—“So Miss Ethel is your 
oldest sister? Who comes after her?” 

Little Brother—“Nobody ain’t come 
yet, but- pa says the first fellow that 
comes can have her.” 

WHERE IT WENT 

Doctor—“This is a very sad case in- 
deed. Your wife’s mind is entirely 
gone.” 

Hen Peck—“I’m not one bit surprised. 
She’s been giving me a piece of it 
every day for the last 15 years.” 

’TWOULD HURT HIS TRADE 

Deaf and Dumb Beggar—“Do you 
think it looks like rain, Bill?” 

Blind Beggar—“I dasn’t look up to 
see—here comes one of my best custo- 
mers.” 

HIS MARKET VALUE WENT UP 

“Well,” said the man-about-town to 
his friend, “you’re looking much fit- 
ter. I hear there’s a girl in the back- 
ground.” 

“Yes, and I’ve knocked off all of my 
bad habits.” 

“You stopped smoking because she 
asked you to?” 

“Yes,” 

“And you stopped swearing because 
she asked you to?” 

“Yes.” 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


“And you gave up bridge parties and 
went into serious, refined society for 
the same reason?” 

“Yes, again.” 
wal ‘And when is the marriage coming 

“Never! You see, after I’d reform- 
ed like that I found I could do better.” 

A REVISED VERSION 
It is easy enough to be happy 
When life is a bright, rosy wreath; 
But the man worth while, 
Is the man who can smile 
When the dentist is pulling his teeth. 
WHY SHOULD THE BOSS 

With black rage and indignation 
seething in his heart, Jimmy knocked 
at the boss’ private door. 
knocked at the boss’ private door. 

“Come in—come in!” came in sharp 
tones. 

“Please, sir,” began Jimmy. 

“Oh it’s you,” said the boss, raising 
one eye. “Office boys were surely in- 
vented to worry busy men! Out with 
it quick! What do you want now?” 

“The hall porter kicked me this morn- 
ing for being late!” blurted out Jimmy. 
“I ain’t going to be kicked by no hall 
porter,” he added in an injured tone. 

“Hang it all,” thundered the chief, 
“do you expect me to do everything? 
Of course he kicked you—I can’t at- 
tend to every detail of the business my- 
self. Run along.” 

HER LADYSHIP 

“So Peggy’s grown vv and married? 
What a romantic child she was, and 
how she “sed ‘~ t2lk about marrying 
a title.” 

“Well, she did.” 

“You don’t mean it? What is she now, 
a countess or a duchess?” 

“Neither; she is a coal baroness.” 


THE NEGRO AND THE DRAMA 


(Continued from page 16) 


ored company that acted Mr. Tor- 
rence’s plays to know that.” 

One of the cleverest—perhaps the 
cleverest—of the English-speaking 
comedians today is Bert Williams. 
As a matter of fact, the Negro’s lack 
of self-consciousness, his vivacity, his 
native instincts, give him a better nat- 
ural equipment for acting than the 
white man’s. He has less obstacles to 
overcome. 


- speaking of Opal Cooper’s acting 
in Mr. Torrence’s play, “The Rider 
of Dreams,” Mr. Sherwin says: “The 
playing of this part by Opal Cooper, 
formerly a cabaret entertainer in Har- 
lem (N. Y.) who had never been on 
the stage before in his life, is some- 
thing I shall never forget. No white 
actor could have even remotely ap- 
proached the robust, exuberant vitality 
of his performance. It is not only the 
plays, however, but the manner of their 
performance that show us what a vital, 
unique institution the Negro theatre 
can be made into. It can be made to 
give us keen, artistic enjoyment. It 
can be made also to cure us of much 
vulgarity, cheap snobbery, ignorance 
and prejudice.” 
The above criticism, while favorable, 
from a dramatic critic of the 
standing of Mr. Sherwin, and published 
in a magazine such as Vanity Fair, is 
of the utmost aygertanes to Negroes 
in eral and Negro actors in par- 
Mrs. Ha ’s commendable 
action = Mr. rwin’s unbiased 
of the Negro as an ex- 
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good, Mr. Sherwin and their associates 
hold him, and climb even unto the top- 
most rung of the dramatic ladder; and 
I will venture to predict that the Ne- 
gro, given an equal opportunity with 
any other nationality, will yet produce 
a black Bernhardt, Keene, Booth or 
Mansfield. 


M R. SHERWIN also says that there 
s a great supply of Negro actors, 
but no plays for them to act. He says 
that tons of manuscripts by Negro 
writers have been read, but there was 
none worthy of production, because the 
Negro dramatist invariably produces a 
lurid imitation of the white playwrigh.t 
So it is up to the Negro to get busy 
and produce an original style of writ- 
ing essentially Negro from beginning 
to end—in fact, stamp our nationality 
on all our literature so that those who 
run may read and know its ours, the 
produt of Neero pens, thereby show- 
ing these white people who have our 
interest at heart that we can write 
plays as well as act them. By plays I 
do not mean something of the slapstick, 
chicken-purloining variety, but some- 
thing lofty and soul-inspiring—some- 
thing portraying the real poetic and 
dramatic temperament of the Negro. 
If Negroes will only strive for these 
ends, his place in the sun of Art, Liter- 
ature and Drama is assured, and those 
who now scoff and sneer will be loud- 
est with their shouts of acclamation. 

For Mrs. Hapgood, Mr. Sherwin and 
their associates, I have only the utmost 
respect, esteem and admiration; for it 
is to such pioneers as these that the 
Negro as a race owes all his advance- 
ment—and my earnest prayer is that 
the good Lord will permit them to con- 
tinue the good work. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping.to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously. for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO’ 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar, 
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Since Last I Saw Thee 


By Laconia M. T. Buckner 


INCE last I saw thee, Edwin dear, 

I feel as though an age had flown; 
wed Each fleeting moment seems a year 
Birthday To me, my love, my all, my own. 


IKE some wild bird that roams the air 
a ee o— . a And cleaves the sky with light wing free, 
SS Unmindful of the fowler’s snare— 
watch. This case is So was my heart till caught by thee. 
beautifully engrav- 


UT captive birds for freedom sigh 
= ae B And pine to roam their native air; 
ith coer Jewel My captive heart to thee would fly, 
witl a@ seven Jewe It’s happiness alone is there. 
Swiss Movement. 


Price, express paid me — = save » — 
$7.95 


Fair pleasure is like lightning’s gleam, 
And bliss not e’en in dreams can last. 

We satisfy you or 

refund your money. 


I GAZE upon yon golden sun 
THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


Which hangs in heaven’s ethereal blue, 
DEPT. 412 5207 State St. 


An Acceptable and Appropriate Gift 


For 


: ~ Graduation 
ILLINOIS WATCH CASE CO. 


Oe eG an See ats See 
po 


And envy him his race to run, 
Because he looks, my love, on you. 


WITH OUR FUTURE OFFICERS AT FT. DES MOINES 
(Continued from page 15) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FORD'S 

ROYAL WHITE 

SKIN LOTION 

MAKES TWE SKIN 

LOOK WHITER 

assoonasitis WY 

PUT ON. EXCELLENT 

FOR PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN AND 

LOCAL Skim DISEASES 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 


FORD'S PATENT 
TWO PIECE SHAMPOO 


HAIR POMADE 


MAKES HARSH 
KINKY HAIR SOFTER, 
MORE PLIABLE, EASIER 
TO COMB AND PUT UP 
IN ANY STYLE THE 
LENGTH WILL PERMIT 
PRICE 25¢ AND SO¢A BOTTLE 


FORD'S HAIR STRAIGHTENER 

HO. O22 STRAIGHTENS THE HAIR 

BY ROLLING IT BETWEEN FOUR BRASS 

ROLLS. BEST AND QUICKEST THING 

WE KNOW OF TO STRAIGHTEN HAIR 
PRICE “$2.00 AND SOILING THE COMB 

RETAINS WEAT- LONGER. PRICE $200 


w0.023%. TEETH Im THIS COMB ARE MADE OF 
SEPARATE PECES OF BRASS, MOUNTED OF ASOD 
STEEL ROD AND HELD BY A PATENT FERRULE. SHOULD 
THE TEETH BECOME LOOSE, TURN THE FERRULE 
BY TWISTING THE HANDLE AND THIS WHA PRESS 
THE SLEEVE UP TIGHTLY AGAINST THE TEETH 
AND HOLD THEM FIRMLY. PRICE $1.75 


PATENT SECTIONAL TOOTH COMB 


PATENTED LOCKING 
DEVICE FOR NOLDING TEETH HGHT 


FORD'S LARGE BRASS 


HAIR STRAIGHTENING AND SHAMPOO 
COMB WO.OL4 SOLID BRASS, NICKEL 
PLATED, LARGE AND VERY STRONG 
CAM ROT BURM THE HANDLE OFF, SPECIAL 
LOCKING DEVICE HOLDS THE HANDLE 
WITHOUT SOLDERING. PRICE $150 


} SHAMPOO AMD HAIR STRAIGHTENING 

COMB 0.025 WOODEN HANDLE 
LARGE AND VERY STRONG, MAKING A G008 AND 
SERVICEABLE COMB FOR KINKY AND KMAPPY HAIR 
NICKEL PLATED. PRICE $1.00 


FORD'S SMALL BRASS 


SHAMPOO AND HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB WO 027, 
A SMALL STRONG COMB USED BEST ON REAL SHORT 
HAIR NICKEL PLATED, PRICE 3S¢ 


FORD'S MEDIUM SIZED 


BRASS SHAMPOO AND 

HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB NO.OR6 
A GOOD AND SERVICEABLE COMB FOR 
THE MONEY. PRICE 75¢ 


FORD'S HAIR PRESSER 
NO. O28 NICKEL PLATED, 
STEEL FRAME, SOLID BRASS 
KNOBS. VERY SERVICEABLE 


ALL OUR GOODS WAPRANED AG DESCRIBED OR MONEY REFUNDED. PRICE SO® 


FOR SALE BY YOUR DEALER O8 DIRECT FROM US UPON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE.1M WRITING DIRECT, SEND MONEY BY POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS MONEY ORDER- 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 46 W. Kinzie St Chicage, lll Dept. A. 


A Boy Worth While 


He approaches you confiently. He does not stammer, scuff his feet or hang 
his head. He approaches yee at your office or home and asks you to buy your 
copy of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE from him. There are elements of 
real salesmansbip in his talk. He is a product of the Half-Ceptury plan. 

There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half.Century Magazine 
to-day. They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men. They 
sell more than four thousand copies of The Half-Century Magazine each month. 

f you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work counts for 
character and manliness. If there is no Half-Century boy in your satgeeethess, 
there is a business opportunity waiting for one of your young friends. 

Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend and we 
will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-Century agency. To their 
parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful booklet. 


Write Today To 


The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 
Chicage, Ilinele 


5202 Wabash Avenue 


The non-commissioned officers from 
the regular army have been divided 
equally among the fourteen companies 
already organized on a skeleton basis, 
iwhich will be brought up to full 
strength as the camp membership at- 
tains its full quota. 

“Instructions for the operation of the 
camp,” Colonel Ballou said, “are pre- 
cisely the same as to all other training 
camps, with such slight changes as are 
necessitated by the difference in per- 
sonnel. There will be no favoritism 
shown the army non-commissioned of- 
ficers or others called on to aid in drill 
or lecture work. Every man will be 
measured individually on his merits 
when the time comes for recommend- 
ing commissions.” 

A Notable and Prophetic Achievement. 


For the success achieved in securing 
the Camp, much credit and praise 
is due to the valiant Negro press, now 
rapidly growing in influence, prestige 
and power, as well as to the local 
pressure brought to bear in a more im- 
|mediate and direct manner upon the 


authorities at Washington by the stu- 
dents and faculty of Howard Univer- 
sity.- There was no letting up on the 
part of these pesky collegians until the 
government recognized that Negroes 
were not willing to fight unless they 
could be led by Negro efficers, and 
granted the Camp. ‘his actrievement 
is noteworthy and interesting in many 
ways, but in none more so than that it 
proves that the Negro is rapidly de- 
veloping pride and confidence in him- 
self as a race, as well as co-operative 
power. 

Wisely did he speak who said, “There 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at its flood, leads on to fortune; 
but taken at its ebb, leads but to fail- 
ure.” The nation’s extremity in the 
present grave world crisis was the Ne- 
gro’s opportunity; and the establish- 
ment of the Colored Officers’ Training: 
Camp at Des Moines, Ia., by a Demo- 
cratic government of the United States 
convincingly demonstrates that there 
is also a tide in the affairs of a race 
that, taken at its flood, will lead to 
success, 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF BEAUTY 


N PAGE NINE of this issue is a 

splendid article from the pen of 
Dr. Majors entitled “Inspiration is 
Not Human—and Beauty is Spiritual.” 
The essential truth concerning the 
spirituality of beauty, suggested by him 
but not enlarged upon, will be discern- 
ed clearly by any one who takes the 
pains to use his eyes in observation of 
human life. How often have we seen 
some maidenly vision in brown, beauti- 
ful beyond any dream, become attract- 
ed to some creature of the opposite 
sex, classified according to ordinary 
finite standards as ugly, and wonder- 
ed not only at the possibility but the 
actuality of such a happening. To us, 
it seemed a clear instance of some 
sweet flower wasting its fragrance on 
the desert air. It is evident that the 
same picture of beauty being attracted 
to hideousness was in the mind of Dr. 
Majors as revealed in the question: 
“Why seek me out, shriveled, uncouth, 
bent and twisted by the social furies 
of centuries that have held high car- 


nival in my heart, distracted by the 
pressure of tyranny which like mockish 
ghouls have laughed in scorn, with 
even infamous derision, at my aching 
stoop, resultant of Time’s tragedy ?— 


the question being asked of her who 
“had a form more symmetrical than 
Venus de Milo and a radiant face that 
would put to shame the beauty of Cle- 
opatra.” 

No less forceful in its application 
to the subject is the riddle -afforded 
by the spectacle of some large, capable, 
handsome man being attracted to some 
“little, insignificant, hungry-eyed wo- 
man”—“nothing to look at, so far as 
beauty counts,” to use an apt expres- 
sion from Caroline Lamar’s story ap- 
pe*ring this month. _ 

We come across each day of our lives 
an abundance of cases similar to the 
foregoing, in which beautiful womer 
are attracted to ugly men, so called, 
and vice versa handsome; brainy met 
are attracted to ugly women, so called. 
We conclude therefore that beauty 
cannot be physical. It must be more 
than mental. It is even moral and 
spiritual. For beauty is a quality bor? 
of character, an essence exuding from 
deeds rather than from 
Wherefore, in the saying 
is that handsome 
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